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Only a 3U\LS8000 adds 
so much enjoyment 
to your bird watching 


...a necessary supplement to your binocular 


Experts agree that a binocular is a “must” for searching for and identi- 
fying birds . . . but they quickly add that a telescope is necessary addi- 
tional equipment, for binoculars alone are not enough. 

Today’s bird watchers are increasing the thrill of birding by making 
distant identifications of many species of land and sea birds with a 
BALscope Telescope. Detail of these birds, usually seen at distances 
beyond the reach of binoculars, is observed with a crispness, clarity and 
brilliance of image not knowrrbefore. 

Increase the enjoyment and effectiveness of your field observations by 
owning a BALscope. Following birds in flight is easy . . . a mew type 
focusing provides continual focus adjustment merely by running your 
finger over the conveniently located focusing knob. The BALscope is com- 
pact for easy portability, too. Weighs only 48 ounces, is less than 162” 
long. With tripod adapter, you can mount it on any panhead camera 
tripod. BALscope, with special adapter kit, quickly becomes an excellent 
telephoto lens for long range photography. 


FREE BOOK «¢ We'd like to send 
you a copy of our new book, “The Tele- 
PAYMENT scope.” Its 48 pages are devoted to show- 
ing how you can increase your pleasures and 
PLAN skills in birding, photography, astronomy, 
shooting and general information. Write to- 
: day. Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., 25123 
Lomb Park, Rochester 2, N. Y. 


Bausch & Lomb BALscope 


60mm Telescope i 
*8.O0 per mo. BAUSCH 6 LOM B 


$12.00 down $115.00 list cance WO 
includes choice of 15X, 20X, 


30X or 60X eyepiece. 
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each vol. $7.95 ppd. 

WESTERN BIRD SONGS, Vol. Ill 
$7.95 ppd. 


“Musical” wizardry on the wing! 


SYMPHONY of the BIRDS 


Cleverly created by using actual bird songs 
(from the famous Stillwell collection) just 
as a composer selects various instruments 
to play certain symphonic passages. Con 
posed and arranged by Jim Fassett, Musi 
eal Director of CBS Radio Side B, A 
Revelation in Birdsong Patterns, another 
istonishing piece of ‘musical’ magic on the 
wing! Long playing, 33 rpm, 12” record 


just $5.95 ppd. 


REAL ANTIQUES .. . smartly refinished! 
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1130 FIFTH AVENUE 


rupports this work 


Audubon Junior Clubs, in which more 
than ten million children in schools and 
youth groups have been enrolled since 


1910. 


Audubon Camps, for training adults in 
nature and conservation, at Medomak, 
Maine; Greenwich, Conn.: Norden, Calif.; 
Sarona, Wisconsin. 


Audubon Screen Tours, lectures and 
color motion pictures of which 1,800, given 
by 30 lecturers, reach an audience of 


500,000 people a year in some 200 cities. 


Audubon Wildlife Tours, around Lake 
Okeechobee and into the Everglades Na- 
tional Park, under direction of trained 


naturalists. 


Audubon Art Tours, loan exhibits of 
original art by famous bird painters. 


Audubon Photography Tours, loan ex 
hibitions of natural history salon prints 
by leading wildlife photographers. 


Branches and Affiliates of the National 
Audubon Society advance our work in 
more than 300 communities. 


Photo and Film Department, from 
rights to reproduce photographs 
and slides can be purchased, slides ma‘ 
be bought, and educational films rented. 


which 


Service Department, through which ad- 
vice as to nature books, prints, bird, flower, 
and mammal cards, binoculars, ete., may 
be obtained, and such items purchased. 
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Research Projects, especially for species 
threatened with extinction. 


Public Information Department, serv- 
ices members, and furnishes the press, 
r'V, and radio with 


nature and conservation. 


information about 


Publications: Audubon Magazine, sent to 
all members: Audubon Field Notes ($3.00 
a year), publishes results of bird watching, 
including seasonal reports and bird cen- 
Vature Program Guide, Audubon 
fudubon Nature Bulle- 
tins are for teachers and youth leaders. 


SUSES 5 


Junior News and 


Sanctuaries: The National Audubon So- 
ciety’s wardens patrol upw ards of 1,000,000 
acres of land and water including Au- 
Center, Greenwich, Connecticut; 
Rainey Wildlife Abbeville, 
Louisiana; Roosevelt Memorial Sanctuary, 
Oyster Bay, Long Island; Audubon Center 
of Southern California, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia; Todd Wildlife Sanctuary, Hog 
Island, Maine: Corkscrew Swamp Sanc 
tuary in Florida: and other extensive 
areas in Florida and Texas. 


dubon 
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Your Membership will advance public 
understanding of the value and need of 
conservation of soil, water, plants, and wild- 
life, and the relation of their intelligent 
treatment and wise use to human progress. 
Regular ...... $5 Supporting ....$ 50 
Sustaining . 10 Contributing .. 100 
Active y Life 
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dollars (or otherwise 
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More About Snakes and Their Hearing 


I had a very interesting experience on 
\pril 4, 1957, with a blacksnake about 
four feet long. A group of us_ bird- 
watchers were in a wooded area on 
Island Road, Volusia County, about 10 
miles west of Daytona Beach, Florida. 
An old railroad bed through this area 
makes a higher place to walk with water 
embankment. 
Someone in our group saw the snake 
bank and teased it with 


on either side of the 


along the 
stick until it crawled into the water. I 
had started to make squeaking notes, 
with my lips pressed to the back of my 
hand, to try to draw a_prothonotary 
warbler nearer, when I noticed that the 
snake in the water had swum to within 
10 feet of us. It remained quit tly in the 
looking at us, without moving. 
as I walked 


bankment and continued 
“squeak” notes, the blacksnake followed 


along the em- 


making the 


along in the water, keeping opposite me 
as I walked along the bank, for about 
100 leet. 

This is not the only time J have had 
a snake follow me while I was “squeak- 
ing” to attract birds. A year ago a much 
snake fol 


made 


larger and lighter-colored 


lowed along opposite me as I 


squeak notes while walking along a 
path 
Frep J. ACKERMANN 


Daytona Beach, Florida 


COMMENT 


Mr. Ackermann’s letter revives an old, 
old argument, as to whether or not 
snakes can hear air-borne sounds, which 
we reviewed at some length in the let 
ters column of the following issues of 
March-April 1953, 
pp. 52-53; July-August 1953, pp. 146 
147; November-December 1953, p. 244; 
and the September October 1954 issue, 


fudubon Magazine 


p- 195. In these issues we published let- 
ters from readers of Audubon Magazine 
who had seen snakes apparently respond 
to the sounds of squeaking—a sharp, 
kissing note, which ornithologists make 
in order to bring birds closer to the 
obsvrver. (See the article “That Lure of 
the Wild—The Squeak,” by Alexander 
Sprunt, Jr., Audubon Magazine, Janu- 
ary-February 1953 issue.) 

In response to these letters, we pub- 
lished a technical discussion about the 
hearing of snakes by Dr. Charles M. 
Bogert (July-August 1953 issue, pp. 146- 
147) to which we refer our readers for 
the details. 
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scans! NOW A GREATER VALUE THAN EVER 


borne sounds, but “hear” by feeling Complete with accessories! 


vibrations on the ground or through 


whatever surface the snake’s body is in re oe ct \ ’ \ 
contact with. However, no reference has 7 —_ \ 


been made in the Audubon Magazine 


discussion about a snake’s hearing) to a , i. “7 
snake's sense of smell, which, along with QUALITY GLASS 
its eyesight is said to be the most per 


ceptive of all its senses. Snakes are aided 7x35 CENTER FOCUS 


in locating then prey by the tongue and 


Jacobson’s organs in the roof of the “y i 
mouth According to Dr. Laurence M —— 
Klauber, in his recent two-volume mono 
° 
graph of the rattlesnakes, a he rpetologist Only plus 10% tax 


“pier ' 
pepantes = Rene enacevation 7 waich 2 These Stoddard’s imported binoculars are completely guaranteed against defects 
in workmanship or materials. The 7 x 35 is known as the best all-around birding 
glass. These are really sensational at this unheard-of low price. Fast, easy center- 
AUDUBON MEMBERS focusing with right-eye adjustment for perfect definition. Hard-coated lenses and 
NATURALISTS prism surfaces. Field—365 feet at 1000 yards. Weight 20 ounces. Height 5”. 

t I Adve to the 


Rey Py: Fine pigskin case and carrying straps. 


fe. Ra pica ACCESSORIES now included in above price and carried in lid 
EVERGLADES GUIDE SERVICE OR iM 
GEORGE L. ESPENLAUB compartment of case flat eyecups for those who wear 
Box 379, Clewiston, Florida glasses, sun and haze filters for contrast, leather rain guard, 
lens cleansing cloth. 


P P ° i fill tpaid 
Florida birdlife at your door CF RE: RNS ane Cee pe 
on enchanting Captiva Island 


A wildlife sanctuary where you can bird- \ ’ it 
watch, shell, fish, swim, or just be plain Open STODDARD \ Opposi e 
lazy in the sun it very low rates. Write Monday Evenings Bromfield Street 


for information to 
GULF VIEW INN 374 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
Captiva Island, Florida 


Serving New England for over 100 years 


Wedderien, Inc. 
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SEMI-PRECIOUS 


STONE CARVINGS 


x _ fia; @ 
485 MADISON AVENUE Great White Heron — 412 inches x 6 inches 
Body White Marble. Beak of Eosite 
NEW YORK 22,N.Y¥. Eyes black Onyx. Legs Silver gilt 
PLAZA 3-2950 Base natural formation imbedded in wood. Price $675.— 
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all eyes are on 


SWHPF BINOCULARS 


world's finest optics 


for fun or professional use 


7X, 35 TRITON 
$41.50 plus tox 


other models 


Birding enthusi- 

asts rate it tops from dawn 

to dusk. Lightweight, wide field 

of view, coated optics. Fast, center 

focusing. 

against defects in workmanship or 

materials. Complete with leather 
case. 


Lifetime guarantee 


Write for FREE booklet “How to Select The 
Right Binocular” 


or see vour dealer 


am SWIFT & ANDERSON, INC. 
SUF F Dept. A-5 Boston 25, Mass. 


WORLD'S FINEST WEATHER & OPTICAL INSTRUMENTS 


eyes of an owl 


Audubon birds 
faithfully 
reproduced 
from the 
elephant folio 
on fine English 
dinnerware 


Passenger pigeon 
Cedar waxwing 
*Band-tailed pigeon 
Kingbird 
White-crowned sparrow 
*Bewick’s wren 
Carolina turtle dove 
Scissor-tailed flycatcher 


*iIlustrated 


9” square plates 

Round 10%4" service plates 
Bread and Butter plates 

9” dessert plates 

Cups and Saucers 

Cream soup cups and stands 
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sidewinder ‘desert horned rattlesnake 


evidently sensed his presence by odor 
when the snake reached a point directly 


to leeward of the observer 


\ snake’s sense of smell, in addition 
its evesight which secs especially 
SENSILIVE ollowing moving objects 
| 1¢ black 

» follow Mr. Ackermann 


it could hear an 


might ‘ in part for t 


borne sounds ( The Fditor 


Friends of the Bluebird 


We would |i 


irom persons 


much to 
interested 
bluebirds to the by 


America For 


many years this c i hobby with 


ind fenc 
us, and we have placed many hundreds 
of bluebird nest-boxes in suitable loca 
tions. Please write us and we will send 
you our folders and other literature. We 
have nothing to sell but will gladly send 
specifications for building bluebird nest 
boxes, and suggestions as to where they 
should be placed in order to secure the 
best results We have never accepted 
money for any of our circular letters o1 
nest-boxes. It’s fun to help bring back 


the bluebirds 
Mr. AND Mrs. W. G. DUNCAN 


115 Jarvis I 


Louisville 7 


$24.00 a dozen 
$27.00 a dozen 
$12.00 a dozen 
$24.00 a dozen 
$24.00 a dozen 
$36.00 a dozen 


$16.00 for eight 
$18.00 for eight 
$ 8.00 for eight 
$16.00 for eight 
$16.00 for eight 
$24.00 for eight 


Postage and Handling 50¢ 


Order From: SERVICE DEPARTMENT, NATIONAL AUDUBON SOCIETY 
1130 Fifth Avenue, New York 28, New York 


or from your nearest dealer 


MADDOCK & MILLER, Inc. 


When writing adv f ase mention Audubon Magazine 


+ 129 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Traffic-Kill of Birds 


On a recent trip from Seattle to 
Cleveland | 
which should be of interest to Audubon 


acquired some _ statistics 
members and others concerned with the 
conservation of birds 

\s I traveled highways 10, 14, and 16, 
I made several 10-mile counts of the 


auto-slain birds which littered these 
roads. To my amazement the average 
number of dead birds was five per mile, 
or approximately 14,500 over the 2,900 
miles I traveled. This average would be 
considerably lower in the mountains 
due to the relative sparsity of birds in 
those areas and the speed barrier placed 
upon the motorist by the winding 
roads and the precipitous cliffs. But it 
still remains a conservative figure when 
consideration is given to the numerous 
dead birds in the shoulder grasses which 
are obscured from the motorist’s view 
and the many birds which have been 
slaughtered beyond the point of recog- 
nition. 

If these figures should be representa 
tive of all our highway miles, the total 
number of auto-slain birds in the 
States 


digious; almost too shocki 


United alone would be _ pro 


ig to tabu- 
late. Logic informs us that our trafhx 
speed limits have a direct bearing on 
the number of birds slain; consequently, 
hirds that live along our roadsides may 
be subject to almost complete annihila 
tion in the foreseeable future, for there 
is little hope of speed limits descending 
in a “hurrying society.” Our only hope 
for the survival of certain roadside spe- 
cies is their adaptation to safer breeding 
areas 
WILLIAM A. BOWMAN 
Orrville, Ohio 
Birds and Picture Windows 
Readers of Audubon Magazine might 
like to know how we solved the problem 
of birds striking picture windows. 
Our windows reach nearly to the floor 
and for the first two years there were 
many tragedies—but now we have none 
at all 
In the winter, after we put up our 
storm windows, we put our screens back 
up over the storm windows. With the 
windows screened the year around now, 
any birds that fly toward the window 
spring back and are unhurt. Friends 
of ours have had screens made for their 
very large “fixed” windows and now can 
enjoy bird-watching without feeling they 
had an “attractive hazard” for birds. 
Mrs. F. I 
New Jersey 


BOWER 
Basking Ridge, 


Caring For An Injured Snow Bunting 
Perhaps you would be interested in 
knowing that my ten-year-old son Leroy 
found a snow bunting with an injured 
wing in our yard on the morning of 
January 22, 1957. He brought her in the 
Turn to page 246 
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QUESTAR-The Gift Of A Lifetime 


Questar is the beautiful little telescope 
for your porch or garden table that will 
bring the distant world to you as nothing 
else can. Let’s take a look at the bird that 
has just alighted on that pole 1,000 feet 
away. Presto! You are face to face with a 
magnificent hawk. He appears frighteningly 
close, for he seems now less than seven feet 
from your startled eyes. You see the hair- 
like structure of each feather, the minute 
detail of the eyes. 

A mile away your neighbor smokes his 
pipe and reads his Sunday Times; as you 
can plainly see, it is no other paper. Two 
miles away your Questar will resolve the 
stems of each tree-leaf against the sky. If 
you turn to the little dots in that distant 
hedgerow, do not be surprised to identify 
warblers as though they were perched right 
on your table. 

Is that a woodchuck? Indeed it is, so 
close he fairly crowds your field of view 
and you almost recoil from his nearness. 

And so it goes. Sit where you are, or 
indoors if you please, with window open, 
but wherever you sit, the world is yours 
indeed with Questar. Just settle down com- 
fortably and look around at very distant 
things. Be prepared, as we are by now, for 
the most unexpected surprises. With the 
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needle-sharpness of Questar’s new kind of 
optics, we now have the power and the 
clarity to reach out and grasp, for our de- 
lighted eyes, a host of things we simply 
did not realize were there. Thus in the 
most unlikely landscapes we are apt to dis- 
cover unsuspected wildlife, that our eyes 
alone have missed, serenely unaware of us. 
Does a flight of birds descend on yonder 
field? Questar will thrust us right into 
their midst, but for them we do not exist, 
being hundreds of feet distant. No one but 
ourselves is startled, no bird takes flight, no 
creature scurries at our footsteps. 

Let us now enter a whole new world that 
Questar opens up in its role as long-distance 
microscope, a world that no one else has 
ever seen. Let us sit in your garden and 
turn Questar upon bud, leaf and blade of 
grass or mosses no more than 8 feet distant. 
This time we are in fairyland. Have you 
ever seen the orchid-like flowers of plain 
crabgrass? the gorgeous bouquet of Queen 
Anne’s lace at high powers? Things even 
100 feet away are within arm’s reach, and 
as we focus down to 8 feet (which no other 
*scope can do) our normal magnifying pow- 
ers soar to more than 200. The aphid is a 
monster; the lady bug, an armored tank 
with polka dots; the bee, a fearsome beast. 
The hearts of tiny flowers are huge caverns 
with strange landscapes. You must see this 
with your own eyes, this world, before you 
quite believe it. 

Views both near and far are examined with 
two eyepieces especially suited to Questar’s 
optical system. Used with the De Luxe 
Model, the eyepieces have powers of 4-40-80 
and 8-80-160; or 4X and 8X when used 
with the finder; 40X and 80X, with the 
main optical system; and 80X and 160X 
when the amplifying lens doubles the nor- 
mal power. These powers are selected by 
conveniently built-in  fingerflick knobs. 
When using the simply-mounted Field 
Model, eyepiece power can be doubled with 
the Goodwin Barlow Lens. 

How can we wax so lyrical about our 
product? Why is it so different? Because 
its sharpness, power, definition is magnifi- 
cent. This is the instrument to clearly show 
you gnat and fly, bee and wasp, at a quar- 
ter mile, and the down on children’s sunlit 
faces at 3 city blocks. Of course there is 
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reason for such excellence. For in Questar, 
you have not just a viewing or spotting 
’scope, no ordinary kind of spyglass, but 
command the powers and exquisite clarity 
of a full-size seven-foot astronomical tele- 
scope. In fact, the owner of a DeLuxe 
Questar has indeed an electrically driven 
observatory, complete to the last circle, 
clamp and slow motion of observatory in- 
struments. Your Questar’s twin is in pro- 
fessional use in great observatories, in 
schools, universities and research labora- 
tories, as well as branches of the Govern- 
ment. The astronomical use of Questar, and 
its record-setting sun filter, is a story in it- 
self, which is found in the Questar booklet. 

The booklet tells the story of how we 
could compress the classical instrument into 
an 8-inch tube by optical folding, and, too, 
we have a word about high-power photog- 
raphy. Perhaps here we should mention that 
the cameras shown are ready to have the 
eyepiece view focussed on their ground- 
glasses for permanent record, in color if 
you like, of what you’ve just seen visually. 
For Questar’s new catadioptric, or mixed 
lens-mirror optics, have no rainbows of false 
hue around the image, no “circles of con- 
fusion,” and the instrument is a superb 
telephoto lens. Its focal length is 42.4 
inches, 1077 mm, at F:12.1. With such a 
lens, of course, it should be easy to photo- 
graph the flight of birds across the moon, 
held rock-steady in the field of view by 
Questar’s motor drive. A lens of such long 


ee; 


focus permits the “impossible” picture, with 


area enlargement of 441 times on the film 
itself. The exciting new field of tele- 
photography at powers where the limiting 
factor becomes not sharpness of lens but 
tranquility of air offer a challenge to the 
skill of the photographer. 

We think of Questar as the gift that will 
be as good a hundred years from now as it 
is today. The De Luxe Questar, with com- 
plete observatory mounting and all acces- 
sories built in, is priced at $995. The 31- 
ounce Field Model comprises the major 
Questar optics in barrel with bracket cast- 
ing for attachment to any standard tripod. 
Your choice of prism erecting system or 
star diagonal, and 40X eyepiece included. 
Both models in handmade English leather 
carrying cases. We offer the Hexacon 
camera outfit as ideal companion for both 
at $134.50. 

Write for literature and time payment 
details. 


QUESTAR CORPORATION 


Box 35 * New Hope, Pennsylvania 
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Take Telephoto 
Shots Thru 
7x50 MONOCULAR 


This is fine quality, Ameri 

can made instrument-——war 
surplus! Actually % of U. 5. ¢ 7x50 Binocular. Used 
for general observation both day and night and to take 
fascinating telephoto shots with your camera. Brand new 
$96 value. Due to Japanese competition we close these 
out at s bergain price. Directions and mounting hints 
included 


Stock No. 50,003-DF 


3” Astronomical Refiectin 
(Famous Mt. alomar Type 

60 & 120 Power An Unusual Buy 

Assembled — Ready to Use! 

4 the Rings of Saturn 

Mars, huge craters 

‘lusters, Moons of 

Non- breakable 


$15.00 Postpaid 
Telescope 


the 


letail, 
covered 


cluded 
Free with scope: Valuable 
Astronomy book 
Stock No. 85,050-DF . $29.50 f.0.b. Barrington, N. J 
(Shipping wt. 10 ths 
New! 2 in | Combination! Pocket-Size 
50 Power MISCROSCOPE 
and 10 Power TELESCOPE 
Useful Telescope and Microscope com 
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Microscope mag 2 
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snooping. Send Check or M. 0. Satis- 
faction Guaranteed 
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house and we put her in the bathroom 


with some weed seeds and mill 


We gave he 
her drink. At 


temperature vas 


along 


screenings water, but 


never saw this time the 


outdoor hovering 
The first 
day she hopped about the kitchen pick 
ing up On 

day there was trost ippearing under the 
kitchen d My husband and I 


itched her pick the 


iround 20 degrees below zero 


bread crumbs the second 


outside Or 


iway al frost and 


she had a scattering of frost she 


take a 


tim WV 


Liter 


tried to bath in it. Ever since 


that have supplied her with 


fresh snow, on a cover, and she has a 


tim 


it around 


\t first 


would bit¢ 


het 


happy bathing in it and spreading 


when we she 


pi ked he up 


but now she just 


She 


be cn 


yur fingers 
way. 
had 
Now 


ind then dips 


pens mouth in a cut 


rain when she 


us’ ik irly three weeks she 


above the window 


roosts 


down onto the floor and runs into the 


She 
takes 


have 


seems to 


oft 


a good 


bathroom for her feed 


be like an 


minimum 


iirplanc she on 


space but must 


clear run-w lown on the floor 


lor sometime, 


Now 


loose 


ve been gone 


greets us with 


a quick chirp 
on |e 


feel the 


ire planning tting het 


outdoors as soon as 


tempera 


ture does not drop below zero, since 
I 


she has become accustomed to warm 


Nonetheless. we 


and graceful 


temperatures are going 


illy miss her ¢ 


ynpany 


litthe mannerisms 


| 


enae 1 |} 


certainly ired herself to 


ind has t iucht 


She has 


us much in this world 


She 


yp le 


h Vity in 


( frustrated pe 
took 


lived as she coul lever a 


1cce pu d het 


injury and stride 


She protest 


or what's-the-use ttitude. Eventu 

er obstacles disappeared and vic 
| 

is hers 


\IRs 
North 
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Dakota 


Binford 


Western Redtail Nesting on Tower 


n youl! note to the 


Neth Dacian, Bh 


August 1957 


ippended 


irticle in the 
fudubon 


July issue ol 


ne, vou wondered il others 
had 


in othe nan 


clitts 


any 
redtails nest- 


locat 


experienc with 


isu rons if 
or on 


taken of a 


built neal 


enclose ovrapn 


estern redtail’s st Beni 


California, in the top of an 80-foot 
l hold transmission 


1939 


towel! 
On 


usc 
M irc 


found a 


the 


we 


bout ibove 


which 1 t in the steel trame 


nes 


work 


wel 


about five f rom the top of the 


which make the nest about 


up. A ( he tower warned 
the 
ind 
On 


the 


wires carried high voltage cur 


that climbing was not advis 
March 27 
in adjacent towel! and 


while I took the 


1 redtail was perch 


l on top ol 


sailed ibove the nest 
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photograph. We did not climb to ascer- 
tain its contents. 

\lso, as in Mr. Rue’s article, 
of 


Graham, 


a rancher 
the attention naturalist 


Mr. J. D 


to a pair of golden eagles nesting on a 


clirected my 


friend, and myself 
steel tower in Spring Valley Canyon. 
EMERSON \. STONER 


Benicia, California 


Comment 


Mr. 


9 
Sign 


Ston 
not 


that 
warning 


will 
the 


Our readers not 


er wisely obeyed 
to climb the steel tower, and that he got 
an excellent photograph of the nest by 
taking the picture from the ground. We 


glad to include a general warning to 


4 


are 
our readers, about the danger of climb 
ing steel towers that carry high tension 
electrical lines. A correspondent repre- 
the Pacific Electric 


Company, San Francisco, California, in 


senting Gas and 
a letter to us, makes an interesting point 
as tollows: 

in 
Tension 
that 
Neverthe 


inevitable 


no intention 
(“High 
1957 


author 


I am sure there was 
publishing the article 

Redtails,” July-August 
the 


almost 


issue) 
others emulate 


this is the result, 


le Ss‘, 
particularly with the youth of America 
who often accept such articles as a chal- 
lenge to outdo the feats of the author. 
This is a subject which is being con 
stantly pursued by various state govern 


Na- 


and 


electric utility 
Safety 
others in an effort to reduce the injuries 
deaths to 


people 


ments, companies, 


tional Council members, 


ind which occur every year 


well-meaning, but untrained, 
who get too close to such power lines.” 


We that adult 


readers great 


most of our 


the 
r to birds’ nests built 


= 


are sure 


are well aware olf 


danger of climbin 
on the towers of transmission lines, and 
we hope they will also prevent any 
eager young bird-watchers or bird pho- 
The 


tographers from trying to do so. 
Editor 
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More “‘High-Tension Redtails’’ 


I was very much interested in yout 
irticl High-Tension 


ippeared in the July-Aug 1957 issue 


ol A thon Ma 


* which 


Lehigh Val 


ley Bird have been following the 


Several members of the 


nesting of a pair of red-tailed hawks 
for several years. In 1955 Miss Miriam 
Schants 
our attention to a pair of red-tails that 


Emmaus, Pennsylvania, called 


wert sting in high-tension structure 
not tor uw from Emmaus. They had 
three voune hawks that vear and we 


followed then aeveiopment very closely. 
The nest was situated about 10 feet 
from the ground in the middle of a 


field If the parents sai 


even from a distance they would start 


us approaching 


soaring and become agitated. In 1956 


the hawks again 


ones in the same nest 


hatched three young 


his veatr 1957) the old nest had 
ipparently been torn down by high 
winds prior to their nesting period, but 
in February, there was evidence of then 
rebuildin it Then an eager young 
bird photographer went to the nest to 
take photographs of it and of the adult 
hawks 


nest this vear 


Ihere were no young in the 
although recently we saw 
one of the adults 

Mrs. LEONARD Wesson, JR 
Allentown 


Pennsylvania 


Comment 


We suspect that it was the “eage1 


young photographer who may have 
caused the red-tailed hawks to abandon 
their nest site near Emmaus in 1957. 
Hawks, and other birds, too, are quite 
likely to desert a nest if they are dis 
turbed, especially before, or immediately 
ifter, the eggs are laid. Once the eggs 
ire well-incubated, or young birds are 
in the nest, the adults are not likely to 
desert them. We believe that Mrs. Wes 
son's account Is a good example of what 
a photographer's ignorance of a bird’s 
habits and psychology are likely to bring 
in this cas¢ 


about the probable loss of 
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t brood of young red-tailed hawks fon 
1957, and possible abandonment of the 
nest site in the future. 

Bird photog iphy 1S an excellent 
hobby and it has contributed to ow 
knowledge of birds, but unless it Is 
practiced by one who knows the habits 
of birds, the photographer can cause the 
nests, and even the 


hatched 


abandonment of 


subsequent losses — of broods 
through his carelessness, and his igno 
rance of, or indifference to their wel 
lare \ good photograph is much to be 
desired, but the successful rearing of a 
family of birds is far more important 
The bird photographer who cares about 
birds, will never take a photograph that 
I pITOoR 


may sacrifice his subjects.—TH1 


Chipping Sparrows, Robins, 
and Cowbirds 


During the past few years, oul modest 
efforts to attract birds to our small coun 
try place have rewarded us beyond ex 
pectations The presence ol wild birds 
in a friendly environment appears to 
exert additional influence in attracting 
increased numbers of regular bird visi 
tors. Each season seems to bring some 
thing new and different 

Last spring we discovered an unusual 
situation in the nesting of robins and 
chipping sparrows We found three 
robins’ nests, all in red cedar trees. 
Within 10 feet of each nest, but not in 
the same trees, we found a pair of chip 
ping sparrows nesting. 

Is this just a coincidence, or is it pos 
sible that the chipping sparrows seek 
some sort of protection—perhaps from 
cowbirds—by nesting in close proximity 
to robins? 

HAROLD RATCLIFI 


Jackson, Michigan 


Comment 


It is true, as implied by Mr. Ratcliff, 
that robins’ nests are not usually parasi 
tized by cowbirds. Herbert Friedmann, 
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ne 


This 7X. 35 is easily the finest inex- 
pensive model | have yet seen. It has 
a 367 ft. field and weighs 22 oz. and 
has sharp, hard coated optics and 
comes complete with a sturdy pigskin 
Only $29.50 (plus tax). Money 
back guarantee. This glass is not loaded 
with accessories you will seldom or 


case. 


never use because to do so we would 
either have to raise the price or cut 
the quality. 


Immediate, personal replies to your 
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matic action and natural color. 


sal ‘4 


1“ 
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Uninvited Guest 


For a few anxious moments, the birds at 
the feeder seemed threatened with disaster. 
Then a pair of chickadees got into action. 


By Maurice Broun* 


Hawk 


simply 


UR dooryard birds at 

Mountain Sanctuary 
would not settle down that cold, still 
morning. Something was wrong. 
Something had completely upset the 
peace and harmony that had pre- 
vailed in our community of winter- 
ing birds. 

Che evening grosbeaks wouldn't 
come down to the feeders despite the 
generous spread of sunflower seeds; 
instead the grosbeaks shifted thei 
positions nervously in the treetops. 
Chey chirped petulantly, and then 
they were still, which was singular 
for so garrulous a bird. Our juncos 
were definitely alarmed, and a few 
had “frozen” to their perches. Only 
the chickadees and the titmice be- 
haved as usual, perhaps eager to take 
advantage of the grosbeaks’ absence 
from the feeders to get their share 
of the coveted sunflower seeds. But 
even these cheerful seemed 
subdued, and a little disturbed. 

Suddenly a medium-sized gray 
bird was etched against the gray 
sky—for a few moments—then it 
plunged straight into a thicket and 
disappeared. The place became omi- 
nously quiet. Fear seemed to possess 
the hearts of all our little brethren 
that had known nothing but peace 
and safety through the long winter. 
But why this fear, when our birds 
had probably never before seen the 


birds 


gray stranger, for the stranger was 
a northern shrike! 

Well, this was indeed something. 
\ shrike was a novelty to us. My 
momentary wonder and excitement 
at seeing the newcomet 
to dread. I harbored no ill-will to- 
ward the shrike, for he had to make 
a living. Shrikes are useful birds in 
their own right, with interesting hab- 
its. But they can be a menace to 
small birds which are concentrated 
at feeding stations. I had visions 
of insurmountable problems con- 
uninvited guest. He 


gave way 


cerning this 


*The author s Curator, Hawk Mountain 
Sanctuary, Kempton Pennsylvania, and _ well- 
known to thousands of hawk-watchers. Mr. Broun 
is author of “Hawks Aloft’’—the story of Hawk 
Mountain, published by Dodd, Mead & Co., 1949 

The Editor 
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might linger for days. ... No, I 
would not shoot the intruder. | 
might try to trap the bird, I re- 
flected. 

And while I! 
thoughts anxiously, the shrike reap- 
peared. It flew to the top of the big 
cherry tree, and from there surveyed 
all we had to offer. There he rested, 
as big as life, while absolute silence 
filled the place, as in a tomb. Sud- 
denly a pair of chickadees bounced 
out of the They headed 
straight for the cherry tree. Up, and 
up, they swung, with a lively chatter- 


weighed _ these 


lilacs. 


ing and a devil-may-care attitude. I 
glanced at a junco nearby; suspended 
animation. I, too, fairly froze, hardly 
believing my eyes. Now the chicka- 
dees were having a tete-a-tete, decid- 
ing upon strategy. Tempting fate, 
I thought. Rash, foolish little birds. 

Bobbing and bouncing every 
which way, the mad-hat sprites sassed 
the big intruder. They not only 
sassed and scolded, they read the riot 
act to this shrike. What a tempest, 
from two tiny tyrants in the tree- 
tops! 

The shrike looked 
these imps and made a pass at one. 
So close to the shrike did one of the 
chickadees come that I felt a chill 
down my spine, fearing disaster. Ah, 
artful 


down upon 


but these chickadees were 
dodgers. Courageously, they hovered 
about the shrike and harassed it, like 
hornets. This went on for several 
minutes and, I think the shrike was 


nued on page 2% 
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Koger Peterson's BIRD'S 


A Million Flamingos 


r HIS past August, in Africa, I 

witnessed the most staggering 
bird spectacle in my 38 years of bird 
watching 

I once saw a million seabirds pour 
from a single sea-cliff in the Bering 
Sea and I’ve seen a third as many 
mallards in the sky at one time ove! 
the Illinois river bottoms. I have 
landed among the blizzard of sooty 
terns in the Dry ‘Tortugas and 
amidst the milling gannets of Bona 
venture and the Bass, but none ol 
these fabulous concentrations can 
compare with the flamingos of Lake 
Nakurn 

Lake Nakurn, lying about 95 miles 

by road) north of Natrobi, is one 
of a series of brackish or soda lakes 
strung like beads down the great 
Rift Valley of East Africa: Nearly 
all of these lakes have their concen- 
trations of flamingos at times, but 
the numbers of birds fluctuate de 
pending on wate! levels and othe 
factors. Leslie Brown of Nairobi, the 
eagle and flamingo authority, be 
lieves there are not less than 2,000- 
000 lesser flamingos in East Alrica 
and perhaps as many as 5,000,000. 
Because the great flocks move trom 
lake to lake it is difficult to assess 
accurately their total population; 
during some seasons Lake Hanning 
ton has more than its share olf these 
decorative pink waders, at other 
times Lake Elmenteita is favored. 
Lake Natron, south of Nairobi is 
another great gathering place. But 
traditionally Lake Nakurn is the 
famous flamingo lake Travelers 
since the beginning of the century 
and before have written of the great 
masses of flamingos which cover the 
water and shoreline of this eight-by- 
four-mile body of water. During 
years of low wate! the concentrations 
may be less, but this August, due 
to higher levels, the flocks had built 
up to unprecedented size. 

Leaving the Stag’s Head Hotel in 
the attractive modern town of Na- 
kurn, Bayard Read and I piloted 
our safari Land Rover southward, 
dropping over a gentle hill into a 
belt of fever trees, tall yellow acacias 
harboring a great variety of in- 
triguing songbirds—emerald cuckoos, 
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robin-chats, tinker-birds, and scores 
of others which we were at a loss 
to name. On the other side of the 
woodland stretched a_ broad plain 
of tall yellow grass where a pair of 
secretary birds stalked with mincing 
gait and a flock of ground hornbills, 
large as turkeys, shambled awk- 
wardly. Beyond lay the lake, its 
$0-square-mile expanse literally cov- 
ered with flamingos. How one would 
estimate their numbers I had no 
idea. Birds were everywhere on the 
water, many of them swimming, 
but the densest concentrations were 
along the shore where they formed 
a wide band olf pink. Leslie Brown, 
alter careful samplings, asserted that 
there were no less than 1,000,000 
birds and more likely 1,250,000. 
When dealing with such astronom- 
ical numbers I am frankly baffled. 
\s far as I was concerned there 
might have been 2,000,000 or even 
more. But I trust Leslie Brown's 
careful calculations. 


\s one approaches, the ranks re- 
cede until the battalions of birds are 
about a hundred yards offshore. 
Some of the closest may fly, taking 
with them, by a sort of charm re- 
action, thousands of others. We 
could easily take mass shots from 
where we stood, but we agreed that 
if we wanted close-up photographs 
we must put up our blinds. I had 
my portable blind of burlap which 
takes but 10 minutes to set up. This 
the birds quickly accepted, and when 
I entered it next morning I had 
them at poini blank range of my 
camera within 20 minutes. Most ol 
them were lesser flamingos, rosy pink 
with dark maroon bills. Here and 
there were a few greater flamingos, 
twice as tall, white with crimson 
wings and pale black-tipped bills. 
The greaters fed with much swing- 
ing of the neck and treading of the 
legs. The lessers stood still, siphon- 
ing the algae-bearing mud through 
their submerged bills or walked 
slowly along, bills immersed. Occa- 
sionally, as when a marabou stork 
stalked by, a few thousands of the 
birds would panic, and once the 
whole northern end of the lake 
seemed to take wing. Some birds 
were obviously courting, extending 
and closing their wings and rushing 
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pression that their numbers were 
™ — as rn 
= E | E V é E Ww still building up. At night we heard 
flocks passing over the town of Na- 
kurn, perhaps birds coming in from 


ini tak ie Sin sali aiinile Hannington or one of the othe = 
é yg gy niasses with 1@Ir pin . , ° 
| lakes to the north. I shall be in- ‘ A novel holiday 


neck feathers puffed out. How I eal le i Sin a 
terested to learn trom eS ie Brown afloat Inland through 
whether there was a_ big nesting. . FI id 
rl aah blinded Everything seemed to indicate that tropica oriaa 
Ws gre: snc ‘ ™ om 
Are, Ow On Heme they would breed on Nakurn in 1957. One week — from $90.00 
me to the hosts of other waders and My 


wish Bob Allen could have been 
there! 


most vivid memory is of a For illustrated booklet and rates writ 


windy afternoon just after a rain CAPT. JIM NISBET 
when nearly every bird on the lake Box 1628-A, Ft. Myers, Florida 


crowded along the north shore where : 
5 _ Our Eighth Year 
my blind was located. As the sun 


; peeked from behind the dark clouds 
two or three sorts, blacksmith plov- ; . . 
a rainbow appeared, adding its own 


ers and stilts by the score as well : 
: subtle coloring to a foreground ol 
as greenshanks and other Palearctic 


shell-pink flamingos. THE END 


waders already down after their . 
breeding in Scandinavia and Siberia. ALFRED W FUDGE rene 


Ducks dotted the watel red-bills, President, Federation of New York State Bird Clubs 

cape widgeon, African pochards, Unique Hotel set in tropical gardens 

yellow-billed ducks and, most inter- over 500 feet above sea level, yet within 

esting to me, the macoa duc k, J minutes of one of the best beaches on 
: the North Coast, exclusively for our 

counterpart to our American ruddy. guests. 

We agreed that Lake Nakurn was I on Hy —— cooper _ —_ Summer rates $14.00 per day, winter 
pensable to every yird student whose inter- rates $24 per day, American plan, in- 
nage est extends beyond his own doorstep. It 
had ever seen and that if it was not provides an up-to-date source of reliable 
already a sanctuary for birds it should on rs - —— aren New | JENKINS GIBSON 

. . and retative abundance of birds throughout 
be one. I wonder if the residents of age 7 alg ian ai é ail York 16 West 55th St. 

: the country, and this is not readily avail- on Phone: JUdson 6-3070 
the favored town of Nakurn realize able through any other source. The general pace — - ? 
I am sure summaries of the seasons are headline news 

to everyone interested in ornithology. Per- 
that some of them do. Do they sonally, I wouldn't care to be without it.” 


waterfowl that fed along the margins 
or dotted the placid surface of the 
lake. Flocks of sacred ibis, white 
with black wing-edgings swung over 


the shallows; there were herons of 


one of the most beautiful lakes we 
cluding afternoon tea. 


what a gem is theirs? 


realize that it is not only a local 

showplace, but almost unique in the wtudubou 

world, a magnet for visitors from ANNOUNCING 
distant lands? While we were at the Field Yotes 

: Photography tour to South and East 


lake I ran into an old friend from 
Africa including the Eastern Belgian 


France, Georges Olivier, who had 
SUBSCRIBE TODAY! Congo. Photograph the bird and 


ve er Subscription for one year $3.00 inimal life of Africa, also the pyg- 
flamingos. Several days later, an- For two years : 5.50 mies and Watusis of the Congo. De- 
Tour will be 


othe good friend, John Wanamaker, For three years 7.50 tails in preparation. 
turned up. The great drawing card, we under the leadership of a_ well- 
é (Single copies of April issue tia photographer - quainted 

of course, is the birds. Christmas Bird Count $2.00) h Af © 

r . with rica 
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THE PTARMIGAN 
OF GLACIER NATIONAL PARK 


By J. Gordon Edwards* 


N the lush alpine meadows of the 

northern Rockies, cool breezes 
from the snowfields flutter the showy 
petals of acres of brilliantly-colored 
flowers. The sharp, bird-like chirp of 
the Columbian ground squirrel and 
the long shrill whistle of the marmot 
precede hikers through the meadows, 
warning all wild creatures that an 
intruder is approaching. The cony 
retreats into the protection of its 
talus slope, but its brief nasal bleats 
are often heard as one passes those 
impregnable masses of jumbled rock 
fragments. Flocks of pipits wheel 
and turn in almost perfect flying 
synchrony, and high overhead an 
occasional hawk or eagle wheels in 
its persistent search for prey. Clark's 
nutcrackers hurl strident invectives 
from the scattered clusters of stunted 
alpine fir trees or indulge in their 
plaintive conversational notes. The 
showy little rosy finches throng ove 
the snowfields and feast on immobil 
ized insects which have been blown 
up from the valleys and numbed by 
the cold. 


In this environment there are doz 
ens of birds and mammals of inter 
est to biologists, but none are more 
eagerly sought by visitors to Glaciei 
National Park than _ the 
ptarmigan, or alpine grouse. These 
frigid 


famous 
birds are common in the 
northern part of the continent, but 
only come into the United States in 
places where high mountains create 
conditions suitable for their exist 
ence. 

Chere are many species of ptarmi 
gan in North America, but only the 
ptarmigan, 
occurs in the 


white-tailed Lagopus 


leucurus, United 


*Dr. Edwards is an associate professor of en 
tomology at San Jose State College, San Jose, 
California Beginning in 1947, he has spent his 
summers employed as a ranger-naturalist in west- 
rn national parks He collects beetles, studies 
the ecology of animals and plants, and is a 
photographer, and mountain-climber Tue Epitor 


r 


252 


{ll photographs by the author. 


States. This species has been subdi 
vided into several subspecies which 
occupy separate geographic areas 
and display minor differences in ap- 
pearance 

It is natural that such interesting 
and scarce birds should attract wide 
attention and great interest on the 
part of biologists. Ornithologists 
have striven to learn the most inti- 
mate details of the feeding, mating, 
and nesting behavior of these grouse, 
and numerous observations about 
them have been published. Hoping to 
contribute something of value con- 
cerning the biology of the ptarmi- 
gan, the ranger-naturalists of Glacier 
National Park 
nests containing eggs for many years, 
but usually without success. Park- 
Naturalist Lloyd Parratt joined the 


search for 10 summers before he 


have searched for 


finally discovered such a nest in 


June 1955. 

Although only 100 feet from a 
heavily-traveled trail near the Logan 
Pass parking area, the nest Parratt 
discovered would probably have es 
caped detection were it not for the 
diligent searching and sharp eyes 
of Parratt and his son, Mark. When 
I was shown the nest on June 30, 
I was warned to tread cautiously lest 
I step on it before seeing it. After I 
was halted and told that the female 
was sitting on the nest on the bare 
ground less than 10 feet in front of 
me, it was still almost a full minute 
before I could see it. It was located 
on a very small, barren ridge sur- 
rounded by snowfields, at an eleva- 
tion of 6,690 feet above sea level. 
In a shallow depression in the rocky 
soil a few bits of dried vegetation 
had been loosely interlaced to form 
a flimsy saucer five or six inches in 
diameter, with half-a-dozen 
downy feathers. Lloyd had taken 
pictures of three eggs in this nest on 
June 23, at which time there were 


lined 


apparently no feathers present. In 
the interim, also, one more egg had 
been added to the clutch, and there 
seemed to be room for only five eggs 
in the nest, at most. 

As is characteristic with females 
of this species, the mother chose to 
remain motionless on the nest as we 
drew nearer and surrounded her, 
and even when I slowly reached out 
and touched her on the head het 
only response was a subdued cluck- 
ing. At that time we didn’t want to 
frighten the bird away from her 
nest, so we quietly departed, vowing 
to keep close watch over her in an 
attempt to see how the nesting ac- 
tivities compared with those of other 
species and subspecies of ptarmigan. 

I once saw six baby chicks with a 
mother bird at Iceberg Lake but 
have several times observed only 
four or five in a brood. Based upon 
these observations and _ published 
references, it seems safe to state that 
the normal number of eggs per nest 
in Glacier National Park is four to 
SIX. 


I have flushed 
from the bare, rocky slopes more 
than a thousand vertical feet above 
timberline, but they are far more 
near the alpine 
meadows or beside the high snow- 
fields and glaciers. In summer they 
feed on flower pollen, and on seeds 
and their pods. T. M. Trippe stated 
that they also eat insects and the 
leaves of pines and firs, and Major 
Bendire has seen them eating the 
flowers and leaves of marsh mari- 
gold, Caltha leptosepala, and leaf 
buds and catkins of dwarf birch. 
Dr. A. K. Fisher examined stomach 
contents of two ptarmigan chicks 
from Mt. Rainier and found they 
had eaten beetles and flowers of 
blueberry and heather, Cassiope 
mertensiana. Mrs. Bailey found 
fruiting spikes of Polygonum vivi- 


often ptarmigan 


common moist 
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The white-tailed ptarmigan’s summer range. A view of Logan Pass 
in Glacier National Park, northwestern Montana, on July 17, 1955. 


White-tailed ptarmigan (male) in summer plumage. After the author took 
this photograph, the fearless bird allowed him to touch it on the head. 


Female ptarmigan persists in incubating her eggs although covered for three days 
by 18 inches of snow. 


parum in the 
from New Mexico, and the gizzard 


crop ol a specimen 


of the same bird contained “mainly 
seeds of Polygonum and a few othe1 
seeds, a few small grasshoppers, and 
other small insects.”” In winter these 
birds form flocks and usually remain 
in their high, frigid environment. At 
that time they feed mostly on the 
buds and twigs of willow and other 


small shrubs. During severe winters 


The tracks of a mountain lion lead 
directly to a ptarmigan’s nest. 


or when the snow is extremely deep, 


they descend into the mountain val 


levs where they find better shelter 


and more tood 
1955, 


a violent snowstorm swept over Lo 


On Friday afternoon, July I, 
gan Pass, depositing five inches of 
snow and drifting to more than a 
foot deep in places. I hiked to the 
vicinity of the nest but couldn’t find 
it, even though I thought I had 
marked its exact location with refer- 
ence to a small shrub. There was no 
sign of the female, but I saw a male 
flying about in the storm and alight- 
ing to pick seeds from plants still 


sticking through the fresh snow. 


Th 


and the following morning, and on 
July 2, the Going-to-the-Sun High- 


wav was completely closed by fresh 


blizzard continued all night 


snow almost two feet deep, which 
some 


July 3, 


formed very deep drifts in 
places. By mid-morning of 

the road had been cleared and I re- 
turned to Logan Pass for informa- 
tion duty. At that time the covering 
of fresh snow extended to the floor 
of McDonald Valley (4,000 feet 
above sea level) and was knee deep 
above the 6,000 foot elevation. This 
snow covered over the four-to-six- 


foot-deep snow-pack remaining from 


the previous winter, and persisted 
for about a week. On July 3, I spent 


considerable time searching for the 


nest, but could find no trace of it, 
even though I dug through the snow 
in several places where I thought 
it might be. I assumed that the nest 
had not only been abandoned but 
also must have been destroyed and 
the eggs removed. 


On July 4, Dr. C. O. Harris and 
his wife Carla accompanied me in 
another search for the nest. Imagine 
our surprise when we saw the female 
bird nestled in a deep cavity in the 
snow, still sitting on her nest! I had 
missed the nest by six feet while 
digging for it the day before, and 
felt fortunate that I had not stepped 
on the mother where she had been 
sitting quietly beneath a foot of the 
fresh snow. Apparently as the snow 
melted away or was blown from the 
ridge by strong winds the female had 
eventually been able to clear away 
enough of it from above her to ex 
pose her to the outside world again. 
I realize that it is not unusual for 
grouse (including ptarmigan) to bur- 
row into the snowbanks fo1 protec 
tion during severe winter weather, 
but I have not seen any previous 
reference made to nesting behaviot 
under these conditions. 

We all admired the :ptarmigan’s 
perseverance and anticipated the 
hatching of her brood, but disaster 
struck just two days later. On July 


Male (upper) and female (lower) ptar- 

migan. The author says that it is un- 

usual to see the male and female this 
close together in summer. 


6, as I waded through snow toward 
the nest, following the trail made 
on our last visit, I noticed mountain 
lion tracks ahead that had followed 
our route. Carnivores will often fol- 
low a human trail or scent for miles, 
sometimes finding bits of food along 
the way. Knowing this, I had been 


careful to avoid much 
time near the nest on previous visits, 


tracks be 


spending 
and had continued my 
yond the nest in a great circle lead- 
ing back to the parking area. That 
precaution proved insufficient in this 
discovered the 


case, for the couga 


nesting bird. The story of what had 
happened was clearly evident by the 
tracks in the snow. The mother had 


finally lost her composure and 


flushed from the nest with the lion 


in hot pursuit. The great cat had 
taken two 
through the 
lack of blood or feathers on the snow 
proved that the bird had escaped. 


Che puma had then returned to the 


prodigious bounds 


snow after her, but the 


crunched the eggs in its 
s of shell 


yard square 


nest and 
mouth, dropping portion 
over an area about a 
nest. It then retraced its 
steps to the trail and 
tinued toward Hidden Lake. 


around the 


main con- 


Fou weeks later Lloyd found an- 
other ptarmigan nest near the park- 
Logan Pass, and from 
birds had hatched suc- 
took 
the typical construction of the nest 
and the remains of four eggs which 
had hatched. A few days later I 
saw a mother ptarmigan with four 
chicks nearby, but they were easily 
alarmed and were so fully developed 
that I could not approach them for 


ing area at 
that one the 
cessfully. | 


pictures showing 


pictures. 

I saw ptarmigan every day during 
the summer, while leading my hikes 
from Logan Pass to Hidden Lake 
Viewpoint. I was thrilled one day to 
find six adult males feeding on a 
single grassy ledge beside the trail. 
We approached to within a few feet 
of them before they walked leisurely 
away. 

While these their 
brown, beige, and white mottled or 
barred summer plumage it is difh- 
cult to get them to stay on snowy 
surfaces for any length of time. They 
seem self-confident and _ unafraid 
while on soil or rocks, but they shun 
snowfields and run almost frantical- 
ly when crossing snowbanks. In win- 
ter both sexes become pure white 


birds are in 
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(except for black bill and eyes) and 
their behavior at that time is the op- 
posite. H. M. Albright has observed 
that the summer behavior is then re 
versed and the birds seem unalarmed 
when approached on snowfields, but 
if chased onto bare soil or rocks they 
back 
They actually seem to sense it when 
they are on the 
background. I feel certain that the 


run rapidly onto the snow. 


most concealing 
mother I approached while she was 
sitting on her nest surrounded by 
fresh snow, must have been under- 
going a tremendous conflict between 
the instinct to brood the eggs and 
her desire to move to a camouflag 
ing background to escape detection. 

The summer had been most pro 
ductive and interesting for me, but 
it held yet another delight in store. 
One day about noon as I was return- 
Hidden Lake I suddenly 
male and 


ing from 


came upon a female 


ptarmigan together on a mossy ledge 
beside a large snowbank. They 
showed little alarm, and I ap- 
proached to within three feet of 
them and took pictures illustrating 
differences in summer 
plumage. The birds posed for me 
first on the bare earth, then briefly 
on the snow. I used up all of my 
movie film and began taking a series 
of kodachrome transparencies. Soon 
a crowd of hikers had accumulated 
and the numbers of them crowding 
became 


the sexual 


about the birds evidently 
too annoying. At last, with an ap- 
pearance of reluctance, the grouse 
uttered their characteristic cackle 
and fluttered noisily away, alternat- 
ing their rapid wingbeats with glid- 
ing, or sailing. Certainly volumes 
could be devoted to discussions of 
these hardy, attractive, courageous, 
“foolish,” and interesting birds. 
THE ENp 


laws, or have 


doing damage to domestic animals. 


the entire state. 


the existing laws so as to plac 


protected list. 


through that state. 


adjourns. 


birds of prey in their states. 


HAWK AND OWL PROTECTION IS GAINING 


Three more states, Florida, California, and Illinois, have passed new 
amended old ones, to add to the growing list of states 


which afford complete protection to 


In Florida a ruling of the Game and Fresh Water Fish Commission 
expanded the regional protection of hawks and owls so as to include 
In California and Illinois protection was achieved when 
the governors of the respective states signed legislative acts amending 


unprotected hawks and owls on the 


In Pennsylvania, a bill to protect all hawks throughout the state the 
year-round was forced into compromise. However, the compromise accom- 
plished much by protecting hawks in the vicinity of Hawk Mountain 


during September and October, when thousands of hawks are migrating 


The prospects appear bright, at this writing, for the passage of a 


model bill in New Jersey before the current legislative session there 


—Robert Burnap, Public Relations Department, 


National Audubon Society 


In a future issue of Audubon Magazine we will publish an up-to-date 
summary of bird protection laws in Canada and the United States, and 
will outline the steps taken in various states and provinces to achieve 
the successful passage of model laws. It is hoped this resumé will be < 


useful reference for readers who wish to help gain protection for the 


all birds of prey, except when 


—TuHeE Epiror 


Weasels are Wonderful! 


By Helen Hoover I should have thought too tight fon 
a mouse—emerged the smallest of all 
FRANTIC scurrying and living carnivores, the least weasel, 
. squeaking of the deer mice that Mustela rixosa. Licking the corners 
inhabit the double ceiling of our of its mouth with its cerise tongue, 
cabin woke me early one spring it ran gracefully down the wall of 
morning. The wilderness dawn on the our cabin to the flagstones. Ap- 
Minnesota shore of our Canadian- parently it had just breakfasted on a 
border lake was far too lovely to deer mouse, and clearly the member 
waste. I donned a robe and went of the weasel tribe had lived up to 
outside. The morning sun sent long its scientific name, Mustela, from 
fans of light through the pines and mus, a mouse, and from tollere, to 
across the fiddle heads of the inter pick up! It sat up almost at my feet, 
rupted ferns. A bright patch of sun and examined me with that fear- 
light lay full on the pale-yellow flow lessness and bright-eyed eagerness 
ers of the bluebead-lily in my garden. which are such attractive character- 
There was no sound except the istics of all weasels. 


gentle splashing ot the lake. 
Suddenly the squeaking in the roof 
was renewed. I looked up, and from 


This first encounter with the least 
weasel was also my last and I have 
only seen a long-tailed weasel, one of 
a small hole under the eaves—a hole 

its larger cousins, once. One day I 

went to call upon a lady who has a 
summer home near us. When I ar- 
The author feeding a weasel which is rived she was standing in the mid- 
wearing its winter coat of white. Photo- ie af = Gamer bed wavins a 
graph by Mr. A. E. Hoover. ( a ol a ower bed, Waving a pal 

of garden shears, and screaming fran- 

tically. Darting around her feet, ap- 
parently intrigued by the fuss she 
was making, was a long-tailed weasel 
in its summer coat of brown. My 
neighbor still has not forgiven me 
for standing idly by until I had 
looked the weasel over thoroughly. 
Afterward I shooed away this “fear- 
some” creature! Others of the weasel 


“Our weasels might cause the mice in our cabin to 
move elsewhere.” Photograph by Leonard Lee Rue, IIL. 


tribe—in their white coats of winte1 
fur—had often given me glimpses of 
themselves, as they darted about in 
the weeds, but I had despaired of 
ever getting a close-up view of one. 

It was early summer when my hus- 
band and I saw a female ermine, or 
short-tailed weasel, Mustela erminea, 
then in her brown summer coat, go- 
ing into a hollow log not far from 
our cabin. We refrained from in- 
vestigating as we are opposed to tak- 
ing the chance of alarming any 
mother with young, especially a 
weasel, which will defend her babies 
with great courage. In times of dan- 
ger, even the male may help carry 
the young weasels to safety. We 
watched patiently and were re- 
warded later on when the weasel 
crept from her nesting place, fol- 
lowed by four youngsters, presum- 
ably coming out for a hunting les- 
son. The female ermine usually 
mates in early summer, and does not 
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give birth to her four to seven young 
until about 10 months later, or in 
early spring of the following year. 

All weasels are intrepid hunters. 
Chey stalk their prey with great per- 
sistence, aided by their keen hearing. 
If food is plentiful, they may eat 
only the blood and brains of the ani 
mals that they kill. I have heard of 
onslaughts by weasels on hen roosts 
which left large numbers of the 
birds dead but, as they sometimes 
hunt in twos and threes, and prefer 
only parts of their prey, this may ex- 
plain what is carelessly called “wan 
ton killing.” They dispatch their 
prey very quickly and like to take 
food home where they can eat it 
without interruption. In cold weath 
er they often store meat for future 
use, occasionally making visits to 
their caches under the snow to make 
certain that it is safe. 

Weasels are feared by all ground- 
nesting birds and are such excellent 
climbers that tree-nesting birds also 
fear them. Red squirrels wage con 
stant war on weasels, and chase afte 
them like small avenging furies. The 


weasels do not stand to give battle, 


“We were opposed to alarming a mother weasel with her youngsters.” 


but lope away, the squirrel having 


no speed to match even the slowe1 


gaits of the incredibly swift weasel. 
Obviously, the weasel must always 
be on the lookout for attack and it 
is noteworthy that it will run away 
rather than engage in useless fight 
ing with an inferior foe. It defends 
itself with great courage, however, if 
cornered or trapped. This does not 
seem to bear out the statement that 
weasels Me vicious. 

Weasels are more feared than feat 
ing, but may come to grief at the 
claws and teeth of the larger car 
nivores. The barred owl and _ the 
great horned owl, foxes, lynxes, and 
bobcats harass the weasel in our 
northern Minnesota area; also, the 
weasel’s larger cousins, the mink and 
fisher. However, the weasel’s agility 
and speed together are such a safe 
guard that its only real menace is 
man with his traps. 

Weasels are valuable in control 
ling the numbers of the prolific ro- 
dents, and will go into underground 
burrows in search of muskrats, wood- 
chucks, moles, and rabbits. But they 
are particularly fond of mice, and it 


Photograph 


by Maslowski and Goodpaster. 
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is this characteristic that led to my 
gaining such friendly relations with 
one female ermine that she now 
feeds unhesitatingly from my hand. 

Late one fall my husband and I 
had a full-scale invasion of our cabin 
by dainty, big-eyed deer mice. We 
always have a few mice that come 
down from the ceiling to forage, and 
we always expect to have them. The 
mice were here long before we came 
and, I hope, they will be here long 
after we have gone. We usually find 
the deer mice amusing and ingratiat- 
ing, but when they skittered over the 
floor in such numbers that we were 
constantly in fear of stepping on 
them, it became nerve-wracking. 

We decided that, if our neighbor- 
ing weasels could be persuaded that 
our house was a good place to visit, 
they might cause the mice to move 
to other and safer quarters. We re- 
called that some weeks before our 
had come daringly 
near my husband when he was cut- 


female weasel 


ting suet for our bird feeder, and 
had accepted from him a piece of 
the suet. Fresh beef seemed the best 
weasel food we had. We began leav- 
ing a bit on the step outside of our 
night. It was always 


Continued on page 286 
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FISH-WATCHING 


New Under-water Sport of the Seas 


By Carleton Ray* 


| BEGAN §skin-diving almost by 
accident six years ago in the Med 
iterranean, off Cannes on the Cot 
d’ Azur. It had always seemed to m«¢ 
to be somewhat ridiculous only to 
paddle about on the surface of such 
waters. The Céte is more than the 
rugged border of a continent, using 
the Mediterranean’s surface to reflect 
its own glory. It is also the watery 
edge of the Maritime Alps, magnifi 
peaks filled with 


cent underwater 
fascinating creatures. No = matte 
how lavish the hotels, or how mag 
nificent the golf courses and tennis 
courts, seaside resorts are something 
less than dull to me unless much olf 
my time is spent in the water. So 
when my two traveling companions 
suggested that we don a mask and 
have a look underwater, I enthusi 
astically agreed and a hallt-day late: 
we were there. At once, my life ex 


panded by a whole dimension! 


With modern kinds of diving equipment, a watery 
world is inviting naturalists to new discoveries. 


Man Beneath the Sea 


Che land is a surface with length 
and breadth. Man, even in an ail 
is bound to a substrate, with 


bodily 


plane, 
out complete freedom of 
movement. But in the sea we are 
freed of the responsibility of ou 
own weights and the water itself be 
comes our terra firma. So closely do 


our bodies match sea water in 


specific gravity (weight per unit vol 
ume) that we become almost weight 
less underwater; in fact, I weigh 

nus two pounds in the sea and my 
Spirits weigh even less For most ol 
us this three-dimensional experience 
is new, tremendously stimulating, 
even intoxicating float in 
midwater or move as 1 see fit, 


up or down, weightless and free, 


caressed by the enveloping liquid, 


A school of Bermuda chubs swims past the under-water photographer. 


and led only by the impulses of out 
senses, here restricted to touch, sight, 
and hearing. 


For me, this first dive under the 
sea was even more than this. I knew 
this was not to be my last dive, but 
I did not feel, as so many trespassers 
into a new wilderness do, the desire 
to master it or to exploit it. Instead, 
a love of wild nature that had been 
with me since toddling age was to be 
more lavishly satisfied here than any 
where else. This salt water where 
life had originated a billion years 
ago, had suddenly accepted me, sup- 
porting my weight, and in that 
moment, I felt an odd but meaning- 
ful sensation, as though I were re- 
turning to some primitive phylo 


genetic womb. 


Photograph 


by Kitchen-Kinne. 


Big fingers of moss-covered coral reach upward at a depth of 40 feet. Photograph by T. Parkinson. 


We soon learned that the Medi 
terranean was a rather dark, though 
clear, sea in which fishes had grown 
accustomed to divers who speai 
fishes, and therefore were fearful ol 
them. For this reason, most of my 
diving has centered in the sparkling 
crystal waters of the Western Hemis 
phere’s most extravagant coral sea 
that of the Bahamas Islands. Ther 
much remains a_ wilderness, with 
fishes that have no fear of man. We 
can hope it will remain so, provided 
the government and public become 
aware, in the short time that is left, 
of the threats to this beautiful unde 
water wilderness that daily become 
more acute. The Bahamas govern 
ment is, in fact, in the process ol 
seeking out a path toward the con 
servation of its below-the-seas re 


sources. 


Meeting a Manta 


Exploring almost any waters, arcti¢ 
to tropical, is rewarding, but in the 
warm coral seas where life swarms in 
an abundance and variety that is 
matched nowhere else on earth, so 
much is going on that it is very difh 
cult to concentrate on any one thing. 
One Sunday, Gene Ciampi* and | 
were guests at a relaxing picnic and 
beach party at Nassau. It was a 


warm clear day. The sunshine 
turned the coral sand a brilliant, 
burning white. Underwater, this 


brilliance was only slightly subdued 
by the eight feet of water through 
which we swam. Someone spied a 
barracuda and most of the party was 
immediately off to get a better look 
at this curious fish. To divers, the 
barracuda rarely has the aggressive 
intentions so commonly attributed 
to it. I stayed behind with a young 
lady who was swimming to shore 
when she uttered such a blood-cur- 
dling screech that I thought a whole 
school of man-eating sharks must be 
near. Instead, I received one of the 
greatest thrills of my life when my 
companion pointed to an eight-foot 
manta that had swum beneath her 
in that shallow water! 

The initial shock soon left us, and 
while I went for a camera, the manta 
disappeared. We hoped it would 
soon return to gobble some more of 
the small one-inch fish fry that swam 
all about us. We had not long to 


*Co-author, with Mr. Ray of the book, “The 
Underwater Guide to Marine Life,” A. S. Barne 
& Company, New York City, 1956, 
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wait. Not one, but two mantas 
came! Slowly, they circled near, 
their great “wings” propelling them 
in a watery “flight” that for grace 
and ease of motion could pe rhaps be 
equalled only bv an eagle or a con 
dot The horns” Ol each were 
cupped below the great basket of a 
mouth to trap food It was all ] 
could do to keep up with one ol 
them in spite of the aid of my swim 
fins, but I did manage to get some 


movies ol them and Gene Ciampi 


| 
Toit ith the surface of our shal 


low seas, naturalists of a new kind 
irraved with llippers mask. snorkel 
tube, and iqua lung are moving to 
new discoveries nm natural history 
Just after World War II, largely 
through the efforts of the French 


ind Italians, new free-diving equip 
ment and the technique of “skin- | 
diving” were developed. These gave 
to the diver, at moderate cost, a free 
dom of movement which had been 
denied to him when he used the ex 
pensive, cumbersome, diving suit and 
helmet. Now, literally hundreds of 
thousands of persons have become 
men-fish in order to explore a world 
that has largely eluded man from 
the beginning of his history. The 
underwater world has become a mag 
net to the curiosities and enjoyments 
of a whole new generation. Some 
divers look for prey these are the 
spearfishermen. Some look for treas 
ures or archeological ruins sunk many 
centuries ago 1 few study sub 
marine geology: others, as I do, 
watch the actions and behavior of 
fishes, and take photographs of them 
in their world underwater. I am one 
of those new naturalists—a “fish 
watcher.’ THE AUTHOR 


got some stills of this animal for 
which I have only one feeling—ad- 
miration. Yes, and sadness, too, for 
rarely is the manta pictured in its 
true light or met without its blood 
being spilt by the over-eager har- 
poonist or spearman. This is a peace- 
ful fish, rather common and huge, 
but a feeder on small organisms, 
small fishes and plankton. It may 
become dangerous when it is 
molested, using its wings to deal out 
sledge-like blows, but one can hardly 
blame it for that. We watched the 
mantas in fascination until finally 
they swam away. 

Nearby, we sighted one little flat- 
fish, a peacock flounder six-inches 
long, poised over a grayish rock. So 
well did the fish matclr its gray 
background that once our gaze was 
taken from it to call the others to 
see, we had a good deal of trouble 
locating it again even though we 
knew exactly where it lay. Suddenly 
it moved a yard or two to a sandy 
patch, This took less than two sec- 
onds, but in that time it had 
changed from rock-gray to sand- 
white and was invisible as before. 


Fish-watching is like 
Bird-watching 


No wonder we call this sport “‘fish- 
watching.” It is so much like bird- 
watching, and fishes take the eco- 
logical place of birds below the 
surface of the sea. They roam the 
watery atmosphere like birds roam 
in the air. Furthermore, fishes are as 
brilliantly colored as birds, are much 
more numerous, and have many 
more species. And we can watch 


‘arleton Ray reaches out to touch a small nurse shark. Photograph by the author. 


Blue tangs (the large, dark fishes) swim over stone corals and gorgonias. Photo- 
graph by Kitchen-Kinne. 


fishes at much closer range. Our 
mantas came within six feet of us, 
but how close can we get to a con- 
dor? 

Of course, fishes don’t have to be 
large, like a manta, to be interesting. 
One of the most fascinating of the 
wonders of a coral reef is a type of 
behavior of fishes that is usually 
overlooked. It concerns the peculiar 
kind of “bathing” that is common 
among fishes and which can be easily 
observed if one keeps a sharp watch. 
Fishes are commonly afflicted by var- 
ious ectoparasites such as fish lice 
which adhere to their skins and 
throat cavities. Butterfly fishes have 
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been known for a long time to probe 
deep in the throats of large preda- 
tory fishes for food scraps and para- 
sites. I have often seen wrasse pok- 
ing about over the bodies of tang, 
triggerfishes, and others, to remove 
these irritants, but what about those 
reef shrimp? 

On a recent Bahaman trip, I met 
Connie Limbaugh and his wife Pat 
who have become expert on the in- 
tricacies of the parasites of fishes and 
how they get cleaned of them. Con- 
nie has discovered “cleaning sta- 
tions’ to which fishes come, even 
awaiting their turn in line, to be 
cleaned of ectoparasites—the ‘‘clean- 


er” in this case being a little reel 
shrimp with very long antennae. 
This shrimp sits on an exposed 
place near its coral crevice home 
when it is hungry, waving its anten- 
nae as a signal for an infested fish to 
approach it. Then the shrimp clam- 
bers all over the motionless, seem- 
ingly-ecstatic fish until the job of 
parasite extermination is done. 
Upon the return of the shrimp to 
its crevice in the coral, it may wave 
another fish up for another course. 
This remarkable cooperation is as 
important to the animals as it is 
interesting and humorous to watch. 
The burden of parasites can be 
heavy and destructive to a fish and 
its relief to it vital. So this shrimp 
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and other “animated vacuum clean 
ers” may be of great importance to 
the well-being of some fishes. The 
reef homes of the shrimp also be 
come important in the ecology of 
fishes, for without the reef ther 
could be no shrimp. This is a strik 
ing example of the inter-dependenc 
of underwater-life—in this case, the 
living coral reef, the shrimp on it 
and the fishes which visit it. 


Territorial Behavior of Fishes 


Bird-watchers are familiar with 
the aggressive display and song ol 
many male birds when they establish 
their nesting territories in spring 
Fish-watchers know that fish do this, 
too. Many reel fishes, small and 
large, establish a particular hole o1 
cranny, even in a shell, as a home 
early in their lives, breeding ther« 
and defending it until they die. One 
of these, the beau gregory demoi 
selle, uses bluff and extreme alert 
ness to cope with enemies and d¢ 
lend its home. If beau gregories pos 
sessed the dental equipment and 
size of a barracuda, they might be 
the most feared animals in the sea 
hey are only about six inches long 
and are intensely jealous of the pat 
ticular bit of coral or rocky outcrop 
where they have chosen to live. It is 
a common sight to see this little 
bundle of fury chase two-foot long 
parrot fishes (the lumbering goldfish 
of the reefs that gnaw on coral for 
food), from their door. I have even 
had them nip on one of my fingers 
that I thrust too close to them. 


Courtship 


Courtship is as highly developed 
among fishes as in any group of ani 
mals. The flashing fins of gobies, 
blennies, and others may be seen at 
the reef during every breeding sea 
son. Fish-watchers can even lure 
small fishes to artificial breeding 
spots by setting flower pots out on 
the reels. Blennies, and some others, 
will quickly occupy these as a home 

One bit of behavior that may pos 
sibly be connected with courtship 
it certainly looks like a human 
brand of that activitvy—and has 
been observed by many a swimmer, 
is the “kissing” of the grunts. Two 
individuals olf a school will turn to 
lace each other. Then one will open 
its mouth to reveal the red interior 
which may be a “releaser” for the 
other to do like wise. The result is a 
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vigorous “kiss” as the two _ fishes 
come together open-mouthed. ‘The 
same two fish may do this over and 
over. No one knows whether this is 
a courtship action, a territorial one, 
or some other. In fact, I recently saw 
one vellow grunt make a miscalcu 
lation and kiss a beau gregory. To 
my great surprise, the beau gregory 


; 
seemed to reciprocat 


Care of Eggs and Young 


Beau gregories lay their eggs in 
“nests,” and are one of the many reel 
fishes that show parental care of the 
eggs. The female is lured by the 
male, with a flourish of his fins and 
movements, to lay eggs in a well 
scrubbed hollow in a rock. he eges 
are then defended by both parents 
from the nosy little wrasse, crabs, 
and other small sea animals that 
relish nothing quite as much as the 
eggs of fishes, but soon alter the eggs 
are hatched, the young must swim 
iway to fénd for themselves. No fish 
protects its young for very long 
after they hatch, and most of them 
do not protect their eggs at all. The 
grunts, for instance, and most pel 
agic fishes lay eggs that just float 
around in the sea until they hatch. 
Flying fishes go grunts one better by 
building a nest in floating sargas 
sum weed, but they do not protect 
their eggs. Paternal care of young is 
not something that fishes have ce 


veloped greatly 


Attracting Fishes 


One of the most satisfying diver 
sions I have enjoyed in the past, is 
setting up a bird-feeding station in 
my yard for winter bird-visitors 
chickadees, nuthatches, and others 
\ few more patient bird-attractors 
have trained these little birds to 
come to their hands for suntlowe: 
seeds. This, too, has its parallel un 
derwater where the feeding of ani 
mals is called “chumming.” But be 
cause of the fearlessness of most 
fishes, especially the small wrasse 
and demoiselles, it is not necessary 
to remain some distance away from 
them before they will accept an offer 
of food. One has merely to pick up 
a spiny sea urchin and the fish 
gather around even before it is 
cracked open. When the flesh is fin 
ally revealed, mayhem breaks loose, 
the fishes readily eating from one’s 
fingers in an effort to get all they 
can before their neighbors clean the 


cupboard. An_ irascible demoiselle 


may even try to defend its few 
mouthfuls if a second one of its 
kind shows up, thus losing what it 
had to the less argumentative 


wrasse. 


The Friendly Grouper 

My favorite fish—even my favorite 
activity concerns “the old man ol 
the reefs,” a fish that will not 
only accept food from a diver’s 
hands, but will take it in great gobs. 
This is the great, jut-jawed, solemn 
grouper. There are many species of 
groupers, rockfishes, and jewfishes, 
but the one I've seen the most is the 
Nassau grouper, or “hamlet” as it is 
called. This is a prized food-fish, a 
member of the sea bass family that 
is familiar to divers and gourmets 
of eastern American tropical waters. 
Nassau groupers may grow to 31 
feet long and weigh more than 50 
pounds, but most of those we see 
are 18 to 36 inches long and weigh 
8 to 30 pounds. (Near relatives, the 
jewfishes, weigh up to 800 pounds 
or more.) 

The grouper is normally a friend- 
lv, curious fish which frequently ac- 
companies the diver in his rounds of 
the reef, but it learns quickly 
whether or not the diver is its friend 
or enemy. If groupers have been 
hunted by divers with spears, they 
become wary and hard to observe, 
retreating to a hole upon the merest 
suspicion of a swimmer nearby. 

secause they are about the larg 
est of reef fish, groupers occupy a 
sort of king-of-the-beasts role like the 
lion of the African plains. Like most 
reef fishes, the Nassau grouper is 
highly territorial in its habits (as 
are all groupers). If a diver visits 
the home of a grouper repeatedly, 
the fish will be there to greet him 
every time. This is why so many div- 
ers—Cousteau, for one, with his 
grouper companion, “Ulysses’’—are 
so fond of groupers. The groupers 
become old friends and sometimes 
they become nuisances with ove1 
familiarity, rising from the reef to 
welcome the swimmer as he dives. 
Many is the time that I have been 
going about my underwater photog- 
raphy on a reef, accompanied by a 
Nassau grouper lurking just behind 
me in the water. 


Sleeping and Feeding Habits 
Groupers sleep by night in a hole, 
with their lidless eyes wide open, 
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often literally lying down on the 


coral substrate. By day, they wande 
over the coral heads near home, be- 
ing most active at dawn and dusk 
the so-called crepuscular hours—and 
never moving very high up in the 
water. Groupers do not chew their 
food. A gulp, and down it 
Their lobsters, othe 


fishes, and plentiful 


goes 
whole. foods 
octopuses iS 
and they suck it into their capacious 
mouths by means of a sudden expan- 
sion of the throat cavity. This draws 
water and food in and water is ex- 
pelled through the gill slits. Food 
just seems to disappear from in front 
held in their 


of their noses. It is 


mouths by the many sharp, short 
teeth that cover the jaws and palate. 
\fter the meal, groupers often open 
their mouths widely in order to al- 
low the ever-present, little, bird-like 
wrasse and butterfly fishes to clean 


their teeth and throats of left-ovei 


food parti les that lodge there. It is 


Black angelfish and spiny 


apparently a nice, dull, peaceful lite 
for the king-of-the-reef unless he gets 
careless enough to take a fisherman’s 
bait, get in the way of a_ barbed 
spear, Ol wander too close to one 
of the sharks, which are 


among the few that will attack a 


hungry 
grouper. 


An Opportunity and a Warning 


Ihis and much more awaits thos« 
of us who would like to explore the 
underwater wilderness of the seas. 
The narrow coastal fringe of shal 
low water where the land meets the 
sea is the diver’s realm and strange 
revelations await him there—for ex 
ample, this is a weatherless kingdom 
with few plants that most of us 
such. But the 


inexhaustible, 


would recognize as 
sea is by no means 
and it is feeling the pressure of man 
kind who hungers for adventure, fon 
new worlds to conquer, and for food. 
This much 


realm is truly in as 


sea urchins amidst an antler coral. 


7 


danger of destruction as it is beauti- 
ful. Slowly 
skin-diving 


but much too slowly 

clubs are transforming 
from spear-fishermen to fish-watch 
ers and photographers. Even more 


slowly are commercial and game 


fishermen becoming aware of the 
gradual pauperization of the sea. 
All this is happening, while we bird- 
hardly 


sister sport beneath the sea. As a re- 


watchers are aware of our 
sult there is no conservation policy 
for the management of our under- 
water resources. Instead, in the face 
of present relative plenty, there is 
a drift toward the same sort of de- 
struction that eliminated from the 
terrestrial wilderness of North Amer- 
ica, the bison and the _ passenge 
pigeon. We wonder if we can save 
the underwater wildernesses in trop- 
ical America and elsewhere. Almost 
before they are discovered, they are 
in danger of being destroyed. 

THE. END 


Photograph by Kitchen-Kinne. 
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The author’s four greater sandhill cranes approach with leisurely grace. 


My Greater Sandhill Cranes 


Determined that the threatened greater 
sandhill crane will survive, an Oregon 
rancher is making an unusual experiment. 


{ll photographs by the author 


By Dayton O. Hyde 


I ARK against the golden Oregon 


came, in 


sunset the cranes 


stately silhouette. The eerie, darken 
ing pines seemed to reach up at 
them as they passed with measured 
beat, four greater sandhills, with 
their necks outstretched, dignified 
solemn, effortless, cleaving the warm 
sweet meadow air with leisurely 
grace. My saddle horse, young, green, 
and nervous, snorted at their passing 
shadows, monstrous and distorted, 
meadows. The 
talking 
banked 

What 


lonely marsh had homed them for 


racing across the 


cranes set thei wings, 
amongst themselves, and 

about in a slow, easy circle. 
what 


this day; watery sequestered 


draw had fed them, echoed with 
their strident, challenging cry? Sud 
denly they were upon me, churning 
the air with noisy, braking wings 
My terrorized colt plunged, squealed, 
and ducked his head. For one wild 
moment, I had joined the cranes 
arms outstretched, solemn, effortless, 
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while my horse careened off crazily 
into the gathering gloom. One crane 
another 


pecked at my shoelaces, 


tweaked my ear lovingly, anothe 
speared at the brim of my battered 
hat, while the fourth, unconcernedly, 
bowed an invitation to the dance 
These four young greater sandhill 
cranes are pals of mine—at times. 
\ll four were raised one season from 
a single pair of pinioned breeders 
that were the result of an experi 
mental sandhill crane breeding re 
search program which I began in 
need, 


I lived 


then, as I do now, in one of the 


1953. It was a program ol 


forged in the fires of sorrow 


last breeding strongholds of the 


greater sandhill crane For years 


they were the harbingers of my 
spring. I remember that year—the 


days of scanning empty heavens, 
eyes burning with the brightness of 
Suddenly, 


from so high above as to be imper- 


the cold, crusty snows 


ceptible, a strange croaking floated 


down upon the valley—then, small 


spec ks ashes, 


appeared, like light 


caught in some strange, endless vor- 
tex of the winds, a mobile of the 
circling, croaking, flapping, 
soaring. Suddenly they had come 
home; now the snow softened and 
the cold was forgotten; the empty 
stillness of the winter burst with the 
boisterous calling of the dancing 
sandhill cranes. 

But it was a year of sorrow. I 
feeding 


gods, 


watched a lonely female 
quietly in the marshes near her last 
year’s nest. She did not join the 
dancing but wandered soberly alone, 
scanning the heavens for a mate that 
never came. Out of 34 greater sand- 
hill cranes that had migrated the 


fall before, only eight had returned. 


I had never before been concerned 
for them; like many others, I had 
accepted them as a part of the na- 
tural scene, something that would 
never vanish. Like other people, I 
hadn't realized that the great flocks 
of cranes which arrived in the spring 
were not really Grus canadensis ta 
bida, the greater sandhill crane, but 
Grus canadensis canadensis, the little 
brown crane. These smaller cranes 
nest in the Far North and have not 
been threatened as have the greatet 
sandhills, the Florida sandhill, and 
the Cuban sandhill, which have 
been driven out of most of their 
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natural ranges by the advance ol 
man. Lawrence H. Walkinshaw, in 
his book, “The Sandhill Cranes.’’* 
places the last strongholds of the 
greater sandhill as Oregon = and 
Michigan, and estimates their num- 
bers at about from 1,300 to 1,800. 

Determined that the greater sand 
hill should never disappear from my 
scene, I pondered my best course. 
What could I do to be of some help? 
Could I establish a controlled breed- 
ing flock, before their need was des 
perate: 

Such a program had, of necessity, 
a slow cautious beginning. Out in 
our meadows, while I worked res 


cuing the nests of Canada _ geese 
from high water, I found a flooded 
nest of a sandhill crane, built on 
a floating island in a canal. It had 
floated up with the rising water, but 
was entangled in barbed wire and 
was soon to go under. Valiantly, 
the hen stuck with her nest, but 
soon she was forced to seek the bank. 
I soon had the one good egg in an 


produced our 


incubator. This egg 
first sandhill crane, the first of many. 


Basically, our program had four 
facets; incubation and rearing tech- 
feeds 
tech- 


niques, the development ol 


and medication, breeding 


niques, and, most important, the 


development of methods of pro- 
duction which would enable us to 
adjust artificially produced cranes 
to the wild. Constantly through the 
kept 
methods, striving to simplify and to 
1956 did our re- 


next years, we trying new 
better. Not until 
search come to the end of its first 
full cycle with the breeding of our 
captive-hatched birds. For the first 
time we were able to assimilate oun 
facts and come up with some find- 
ings that may make the future of 
the cranes brighter. 

In our trials and errors, we found 
that, 
hatch cranes successfully in incuba- 
tors, the most successful method was 
the old-fashioned use of a bantam 


while we have been able to 


hen of good size and proved worth. 
Managed wisely, the bantam foste1 
mothers hatch the goose-sized eggs 
perfectly, help interest the newborn 
crane chicks in food, and are an im 
portant soothing influence on them. 
As_ with birds, the 
young cranes have little interest in 


many young 


food for several hours afte hatching. 


* Bulleti: 
Bloom fiek 
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We use crushed earthworms to start 
them eating. The food is offered to 
them with our fingers or in forceps, 
in bright light. A good bantam hen 
is invaluable for a difficult chick, 
since she picks up a worm, offers it 
chick, drops it, taps the 
beside it, clucks lightly to 
it, and very often starts the chick 
Using a hen as an aid, we 


to the 
ground 


eating. 
have started many young cranes with 
no trouble. 

We now give each bantam but a 
single crane egg to hatch. There is 
usually a three-day difference be 
tween the time a sandhill crane lays 
and incubates her first egg, and the 
time she lays the second. Thus there 
is usually a three-day difference be 
tween chicks and for some reason, 
chick refuses to tolerate 


Time and time again, 


the olde 
the younger. 


in my observation of wild cranes, I 
have seen the hen leave the nest with 
two downy young, only to find one 
with her at the time of my next ob- 
servation. I have long suspected 
that the predator involved was the 
older chick, and recent research con 
vinces me of it. Any assault by the 
older chick upon the younger, even 
at the age of two days, produces in 
the younger chick, a panic which 
lasts for an hour after 
chick is removed. Strug- 
gling blindly to escape, the young 
beats itself against any ob 
stacle. In one such panic, a young 
chick fled 12-foot 
found a small crack in the fence, and 
ran several hundred yards through 
running and ex- 


sometimes 
the older 


crane 


across a stream, 


a meadow. Still 
hausted when caught, it had clearly 
no intention of returning. 


4 four-year-old female laid four fertile eggs in 1956, from which four young cranes 


were 


raised. 


In this very manner, crane chicks 
in the field may be lost from then 
parents. I do not mean to imply 
that sandhills never raise two chicks 
in the wild, but I do believe that 


chick 


sel iously 


this antagonism of the elde 
toward the younger may 
limit their production. Broods ol 
two growing young have, in my ob 
servation been almost a rarity, yet 
the mayority ol crane nests contain 
two eggs. Dr. Walkinshaw, The 
Sandhill Cranes,” 


“Ot 27 pairs of cranes in Calhoun 


page 109) states, 


County, Michigan, 15 


raised young to the first fall. Of an 
estimated 54 eggs (two per pair), 18 
(33.33%) produced full grown young 
the first autumn.” 

Our program of feeding has b 
come simplified with every season 
We now start the cranes eating with 
earthworms, then switch to wet 
calves liver, cut in thin strips and 
dipped in a high protein broiler ra 
tion, which is fortified with anti 
The chicks are soon eating 


\ deep 


ration 


biotics 


great quantities of liver. 


container of  broile: 


gives 


them a spot to probe with their 
beaks. They soon acquire the taste 
and feed When full 


grown, they are switched to a com 
mercial turkey 


themselves. 
breeder ration and 
whole oats. At no time is moldy 
food present, since this might result 
in Aspergillosus, which caused the 
death of the first New Orleans 
chick,* and for 
which prevention is the only cure 


E ven 


work has been done with rare birds 


whooping crane 


though some remarkable 
by artificial insemination, our cranes 
that we keep for breeders have neve 
had problems of infertility. Hatched 
in captivity, fed the best high-pro 
tein feeds, and pinioned by clipping 
flour feathers at the tip of one wing, 
they have a large acreage in which 
to roam, complete with natural food, 
marshes, and a running stream 
Olten, the wild cranes come in to 
Visit. Here, 


breeders, we 


from one pair of 
gathered two clutches 
of two eggs each, and hatched four, 
buff-colored cranes, gosling-sized. In 
each clutch, 
the older 


behavior 
chick persecuted the 
younger and all four of them had to 
be raised separately. Any attempt at 
reconciliation during the course of 


was typical; 


their growth resulted in a_tew 


minutes’ peacc and then—maynem! 
Only when fully grown were we able 
to reconcile them to living peace- 
fully 


birds taught us much 


together These four young 
Chey showed 
us that our simplified diet can pro 
duce pertect physical specimens, and 
for the first time have enabled us to 
work out a system of feed control 
along with the freedom of wild birds. 

When the young cranes were large 
enough that there was no risk to 
them of predation by horned owls, 
we gave them their freedom, feeding 
them daily at dawn and dusk. They 
soon established the habit of spend 
ing the night's dangerous hours with 
us, yet they developed magnificent 
flight, 
their time far afield 


powers ol and spent most ol 
feeding in the 


blue lakes 


of penstemon, camas lily and gen 


marshes, leg-deep in_ the 


tian Phey were 
wild 


they consorted 


iccepted by the 


sandhill cranes, with which 


daily They were 
intelligent birds. easily conditioned 
to danger, and it is perfectly con 
ceivable that we might raise young 
to any degree olf wildness, even to 
having seen a 


the point of neve 


man, or better vet, conditioned 


regard man as a potential enemy 
I: seems to be a conceit of man 


that he can change crane instincts 
through a generation or two in cap 
tivity. He might mask the instinct, 
but given expression it can well up 
and flow as purely as ever. The 


parents ol these four cranes had 
been born in captivity, yet these four 
became wild, and filled with beau 
tiful, natural instincts. Even the in 
stinct to migrate was there. One day 
in the fall, there seemed to be a 
They fol 


a time in the fields, as 


restlessness about them. 
lowed me for 
they so loved to do, but deep inside, I 
knew what was welling up within 
them. They flew low over me where 
I worked, calling to me with words 
that were strange and unintelligible. 
I called to them, but for the first 
time they did not answer. Soon they 
were in the mighty vortex of flight, 
spiralling ever higher and_ higher, 
and soon the vortex itself began to 
drift southward and then was lost 
to view over the southern mountains. 

Wild birds usually return, in their 
second spring to the area where they 


were hatched. We have successfully 


populated lonely valleys with Canada 


geese where none had nested in 20 


years, by bringing in eggs, hatching, 
rearing, and releasing them in the 
valley to be populated. These geese 
have migrated and returned to the 
valley as adults to breed. In a like 
manner, the greater sandhill might 
be reestablished those portions ol 
its range which are still suitable. 
crane eggs from captive 
breeders could be distributed and 
hatched at the area in which the 
stocking of the cranes was to be 
made. A sandhill crane egg, trom 
captive stock, placed in a wild nest 


Surplus 


beside a wild egg, hatches out into 
a specimen just as wild and able to 
adjust to a dangerous world as its 
wild nest-mate. 


T here are people who mainiain 
that if a wild species fails to adjust 
to a changing world, then it deserves 
to die out. I am not one of them. 
Man has put the natural world about 
him to a terrible strain, and it is 
his moral responsibility to help spe 
cies adjust to the changes in then 
world that he has made. I shall long 
remember a tourist who once stopped 
beside the road near me and gazed 
with some excitement at a pair of 
sandhill cranes feeding nearby. He 
had to share his happiness with me. 
“Mister,” he said, “I’m from the 
Middle West, and I haven't seen a 
sandhill crane in 25 years.” 

Life among my sandhill 
can be humorous—in an exasperat- 
To the cranes, I 


cranes 


ing sort olf way. 
am more than a benefactor; I am the 
chosen leader of the gang, and it is 
often well-nigh impossible to escape 
thei They often 
accompany me on long rides over the 
meadows, feeding unconcernedly un- 
til I am almost out of sight. Then 
with worried calls, they fly after me, 
land in front of my horse, and are 
immediately nonchalant again. Faced 
with a busy day, I often tried to es- 
cape them, and would be trying to 
corral some wild cattle, or stealing 
a ride on a nervous colt, when here 
would come my gang for a closer 
look, swooping down from the 
heavens, blasting my day’s work into 
chaos. They are like a flock of mos- 
quitoes; one is never safe from them 


companionship. 


unless one enters the house, and 
then they peer in at the doors in 
bafflement, often flying over the 
house, investigating all windows and 
the chimney to see that I don’t es- 
cape. When I surrender, they are as 
unconcerned as ever, and stroll along 
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behind, feeding as they go, stabbing 
a dragonfly off a tansy stalk with pin- 
point accuracy. 

Their long bills are always prob- 
wile finished planting a 
long row of strawberry plants only 


ing. My 
to find that they had pulled out 
every one behind her. Try to dig a 
can of earthworms to go fishing and 
they'll beat you to every worm. Dig 
they'll 


a ditch and superintend 


every moment. Hang up the wash, 
and they'll soon have the white gar 
ments muddy with their beaks. Let 
an airplane fly over, and they tip 
their heads back and clamor with 
indignation. To bend over to tie 
one’s shoe (which they have untied), 
is to risk losing the buttons on one’s 
back pocket. 


they are the curse of many a summe} 


lo my old settet dog 


day; they know her favorite resting 


spots and never, never let her sleep. 


Let a strange dog jump from a visi 
tor’s auto, however, and they are im 
mediately airborne, fleeing to the 
fields like the wild birds they are. 
To see the cranes dance, one has 
only to toss a small stick into the air. 
It is seized by the nearest crane, 
which tosses it in turn, and the 
bouncing, bowing, flapping dance is 
on. However aggravating their ways, 
one can’t help liking the birds. I re- 
member a very solemn, dignified, 
gray-haired cowboy of 65 who came 
to work for us. Whatever feelings 
the man had, he kept completely to 


himself, and we were certain he 


The family of greater sandhill cranes at Yamsay Ranch — the parents at the right, 
four youngsters at the left. 


thought us strange people to hav 
all these cranes about. My _ fears 


vanished as I came around the 
corner of the barn, one morning. 


There was the grizzled, old cowboy 


Adult fer 


in a ring with the dancing cranes. 
Hat in hand, arms flapping, a wide 
grin on his face, he was bounding a 
good three feet in the air with every 


jump! The End 


le feeding at a pond’s edge on the author’s ranch. 
£ I & 


Baby snapping turtles hatching. 


TURTL 


By Robert G. Snyder 


N the Adirondack Mountains ol 

upstate New York, snapping tut 
tles lay their eggs around the middle 
of June. They like sandy places 
not too far removed from a stream 
or pond, though they will travel 
several hundred yards from water 
if no suitable location can be found 
nearer by. It is a fairly common 
sight in mid-June to see big snappers 
digging holes in sandy woodland 
roads in which to lay their eggs 
Man, in building gravel roads or in 
laying railroad beds, has prepared 
an excellent site for the eggs. By 


gg 
stripping off the trees and topsoil, 
he has created clearings in th 
woods which let in the warming sun 

Ihe big, female snapping turtle 
scoops a hole in the soft sand in 
a manner that makes the observer 
think of nothing so much as a 
miniature bulldozer in action. The 
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The youngsters usually hatch in the northern states in September and October. 


ES IN THE SAND 


{ll photographs by Lynwood M. Chace, unless otherwise noted. 


Adult common snapping turtles in the wild may weigh from 15 to 30 pounds. 
One (fattened in captivity) weighed 86 pounds but such big ones are rare. Photo- 
graph by Jack Dermid. 


= 
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hole is but a few inches deep, and 
after the eggs are laid, the female 
snapper shoves sand over them and 
goes about her business, letting the 
elements take care of them there 
alter. 
Many 
have gone along the sandy roads 


times in the summer, I 


and the railroad right-of-way and 
have found neat little holes in the 
ground with empty eggshells lying 
about them. This is evidence as 
to what had happened to the eggs 
when hungry foxes or raccoons had 
discovered their resting place. The 
empty shells never seem to be 
brittle, and always feel pliable and 
elastic to the hand. Of course, I 
knew some of the eggs had to escape 
detection, but I never expected to 
enjoy a first-hand observation of the 
young turtles hatching. 

On September 18, 1949, it was a 
dark, morning with the 
temperature in the mid-fifties. My 


drizzly 


wife and I were taking one of our 
frequent walks and were following 
the railroad bed adjacent to a small 
pond. We were watching the antics 
of a lone loon and listening to the 
busy scurrying of the year’s bumper 
crop of chipmunks as they hunted 
food to add to their underground 
stores for the coming winter. 

Suddenly, my wife put out a 
warning “Watch 
your foot!” 

I looked down and saw a slight 


hand and said, 


The female leaves the water to dig a flask-shaped nest in 
the sand. The cavity is dug by alternate strokes of the hind 
out of the hole. has laid her 


feet which loosen the dirt and lift it 
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movement in the cinders at my feet. 
It was a tiny, slate-colored turtle 
with a shell hardly as big around 
While we knelt 
down and watched, the little one 


as a 50-cent piece. 


slowly worked its way to the edge 
of the railroad grade in the direc- 
The railroad fill 
at this point was about 15 feet high, 
with a slope of approximately 45 
which was 
within a rod of the water. When 
the little snapping turtle reached 
the steep pitch-off, it hesitated not 
a moment, but kept on its course. 
\s a result, it tumbled down the 
slope rapidly in a bouncing, edge 
wise roll—not unlike the rolling of a 
hoop—that swiftly took it from the 
top to the bottom, where it came 
to what appeared to be a jarring 
stone. Un- 


tion of the pond. 


degrees to the _ base, 


halt against a small 
daunted by this adventure, the turtle 
immediately took up the task of 
finding its way through the stones 
in the direction of the pond. 

We had hardly 
our amazement at 
maneuvers when our surprise was 
further heightened by the appear- 
ance of another little hoopster roll- 
ing solemnly down the bank.in the 
wake of the first. This one landed 
on its back and encountered some 
little difficulty in righting itself, but 
with some wild flipping of its feet 
and twisting of its neck, managed 
to get its feet back on the ground. 


recovered from 


these sudden 


It, too, immediately continued in 
the direction of the pond. 

“Look!” my wife cried, “there's 
another.” 

“Look over here,” I advised her. 
“Two more are coming out of this 
hole.” 

Actually, the first of these two 
was already out of the hole, as the 
opening was barely large enough 
to allow one little reptile to claw 


its way out at a time. We watched 


and saw 16 of them had emerged, 
their eyes open and plastered with 


grit. Each one had quite a strug- 
gle to hoist itself to the top of the 
vertical hole, and all but one headed 
straight for the pond, slowly work- 
ing to the edge of the bank and 
cartwheeling to the bottom like the 
first ones had done. The lone one 
betook itself in the opposite direc- 
tion and though we lost track ol 
it, we presume it ended up in the 
little stream that flowed through 
a culvert not far away. 

Upon recounting this little ex- 
perience, we have been criticized by 
some people for allowing 16 little 
snapping snappers to go forth into 
the world where perhaps many or 
all of them would survive and grow 
up to be destroyers of game-fish and 
ducklings. But in this age when 
man constantly tampers with the 
forces and creatures of nature to 
fit his own whims, we choose to 


be observers only. —THE ENpb 


The female lays from 20 to 40 eggs, during June in the 
northeastern states. After she has dug a slanting hole, and 
eggs, she fills the hole and crawls away. 


Adventures for 


Birdwatchers in 


By D. S. M. Clark 


IRDERS who, like Alexande 

the Great, sigh tor fresh worlds 
to conquer, might do worse than to 
look towards Jamaica, where, in ad 


dition to swimming in warm, trans 


lucent seas, and lazing in the sun 
on glistening white sands, they can 
find a wide variety of exotic and 
interesting birds. Largest island of 
the British West Indies group and 
only three hours by air from Miami, 
Florida, Jamaica is 148 miles long 
and 52 miles across at its widest 
point with an area of 4,411 square 
miles. 

Ihe interior is mountainous 
Blue Mountain 


high, which has 


Culminating in 
Peak, 7,402 feet 
been visited by many tourists, and 
for such a comparatively small area, 
the Island presents widely differing 
types of terrain with corresponding 
variations in the kinds of plants and 
birds. 
the only mammals found in the wild 


It is interesting to note that 
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on Jamaica, apart from rats, mice, 
and bats, are the mongoose and the 
coney, the forme common, 


rabbit-like 


rodent, scarce and restricted to a 


quit 
the latter, a somewhat 
few mountain districts 

The wooded mountains are the 
home of the scarce arrow-headed 
Dendrou pharetra) and 
blackbird, Nesopsa) 


nigerrimus, sometimes known as the 


warble 


the Jamaican 


black oriole for it is a member ol 
the Icteridae. Both are peculiar to 
Jamaica. 

The arrow-headed warbler is not 
unlike the North American black 
ind-white warbler, Mniotilta varia, 
which is a common winter visito! 
to Jamaica, but, unlike the black- 


ind-white warbler, it does not creep. 


Streamer-tailed hummingbird. 


Illustrations by 
Walter Ferguson 


Ihe arrow-headed warbler can fur- 
ther be distinguished by the black 
shaped like 


which are thickly spread over the 


Spots, arrow-heads, 
white or whitish underparts, checks, 
and head. 

The black oriole, iridescent black 
all over, is about two-thirds the 
size of that other Jamaican Icteridae 

the greater Antillean grackle, 
Quiscalus niger— which is all black, 
but the oriole does not have the 
keel-shaped tail and striking yellow 
irides of the grackle. 

The check-list* shows just ove 
200 species, olf which 56 are not to 

list of the birds discussed i 
r scientif names, status 
eck-list of the Birds of the 

Bond, the Academy 


delphia, Pa., $5.00 
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> 


Atlantic Ocean 
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North American 


Nevertheless Jamaica is 


be found on_ the 
mainland. 
not one of those fabulous isles where 
you can sit on the veranda sipping 
rum-punch, while hundreds of bril- 
liant tropical birds absolutely vie 


for your attention; most of the 


purely native have to be 
looked for. 


There are exceptions—most nota- 


spec Ics 


ble are the three species of hum- 
volatile little 


creatures are to be found wherevet 


mingbirds. These 
there are flowers, which is to say 
almost everywhere and may be seen 
from any veranda which overlooks 
a garden or flowering hedge. The 
streamer-tail Trochilus polytmus, is 
the most handsome and the most 

The female 
female ruby 


common of the three. 
unlike the 


hummingbird, but the 


is not 
throated 
crested male is resplendent in gleam- 


ing metallic green and black. The 


‘a 


second feather on each side of the 


tail is elongated, and forms the 


streamers which may account for 
half, or more, of its total length 
of 814% to 10 inches. 

The vervain hummingbird, Melli- 
favorite, not 
which re- 
green upperparts, and 


female 


Suga Mminiinia, 1S my 
because of its coloring 
sembles the 
white underparts of the 
streamer-tail, but because it is al- 
most unbelievably tiny and yet so 
About 


to 234 inches long, it has a very 


self-confident and _ fearless. 


9 
T 


strong claim to being the second 
smallest bird in the world. 
hummingbird, Mellisuga helenae, ol 
Cuba takes first place as the small- 


narrow 


The bee 


est, but only by a_ very 
margin. 

The Jamaican mango humming- 
bird, Anthracothorax 
rather heavily-built for a humming- 


mango, is 


Striped-headed tanager. 
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bird and at a distance appears a 
Close-up (I have of- 
ten seen it hovering among some 


somber black. 


creepers just outside my window, 


especially with the sun glowing 
through its feathers) it becomes a 
chromatic gradation of reds, purples, 
and bronze-greens. 

One might expect to find parrots 
in profusion, but both the yellow- 
billed parrot, Amazona collaria, and 
the black-billed 
agilis, are more likely to be seen 
In the wild, they 
inhabit the more inaccessible moun 


parrot, Amazona 


as pets in cages. 


tains. 
The Jamaican 
nana, differs from the parrots in 
breast and 
brownish underparts. It is notable 
for its habit of laying its eggs in 


Paroquets are fairly common. 
paroquet, Aratinga 


having a brownish 


a hole which it excavates in a 
termite nest. 

These termites, known locally as 
“duck ants,” construct their homes 
of wood pulp, and possibly of earth, 
mixed with an excretion. The re 
sult is a structure several feet long 
and a foot or more high and wide, 
stuck on the trunk of a tree, and 
of a texture and hardness resembling 
starts the 


cement. The paroquet 


hole towards the underside of the 


nest so that the overhang affords 
some protection from the weather. 


I know of one case where both 


paroquets and termites were in resi- 
dence at the same time, but one 
not the joint 
to both 


wonders whether o1 
tenancy was satisfactory 
parties. 

The Guiana 


passerinus, a 


parrotlet, 
miniature 
about 5!4 inches long, was intro- 
duced into Jamaica about 1918 and 
has made remarkably good progress, 


Forpus 
paroquet 


especially during recent years, pos- 


Jamaican tody. 


sibly as a result of increasing rice 
cultivation. At all events it has 
reached the stage where it threatens 
to become an economic problem to 
rice growers, in which it appears 
to follow the initial behavior of 
introduced species, however harm- 
less they may have been in then 
original setting. 

Another introduced species, which 
has thrived but has so far developed 
no bad habits, is the pretty saffron 
finch, Sicalis flaveola, usually called 
wild canary. A_ slight aura of 
mystery surrounds its introduction 
which took place sometime prior to 
1847. It is a native of northern 
South America yet records indicate 
that it was brought into Jamaica 
from Madeira, a decidedly round- 
about route. This finch is highly 
popular, not only on account of its 
canary-like appearance but because 
it can easily be attracted to the 
environs of any home. It is one of 
the few birds in the island which 
really appreciates a handout. A 
pair come several times a day to my 
garage roof on which I sprinkle 
If there is no food wait- 
arrive, they call 
even hop 


birdseed. 
ing when they 
impatiently and may 
along the veranda to the front door 
to make their wants known. 

That quaint little bird, the tody, 
Todus todus, with its long bill, short 
neck, and somewhat hunchbacked 
appearance, may be found through- 
out the Island. Brilliant green 
above, it blends well with the foli- 
usually seen darting 


Continued on page 300 


age, but is 
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“SAPSUCKER WOODS” 


A Story of Science and Philanthropy 


(On May 18, 1957, more than 300 ornithologists, zoologists, and others attended 
the formal dedication of the Laboratory of Ornithology in Sapsucker Woods, 
near the campus of Cornell University, Ithaca, New York. The story pictured 
here is a model of what ornithological science may achieve when linked with 


philanthropy. — THe Epiror) 
By Richard B. Fischer 


All photographs by the author. 


@ These pinioned Canada geese mated and raised a single with wood ducks, redheads, canvasbacks, mallards, a coot, and 
gosling in 1957. (Note the young one squatted in the shade a whistling swan. The swan, oldest resident of the pond, lost a 
cast by the nearest Canada goose.) The geese shared the pond wing to a hunter’s gun before it was sent to the sanctuary. 
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Research Center for the Laboratory 
of Ornithology is this 170-foot long 
ranch-type building, a $110,000 gift of 
the Arcadia Foundation through Lyman 
K. Stuart, Cornell ’21. Directed toward 


the study of living birds, its facilities in- 


clude a photographic studio and dark- 


room, a specially designed recordi 
studio, space for the rapidly expanc 
Library of Natural Sounds, an aviary, a 
file of ornithological books and journals, 
and offices and rooms for those who 
study there. The directors, assistant di- 
rector, executive secretary, and gradu- 
ate assistant have offices in the building. 
Monday evening seminars during the 
school year are attended by students and 
numerous visitors from Ithaca and 


nearby cities. 


® Large picture windows in the research center look out on this unique opportunity to observe wild birds. Using a 
a 10-acre pond that impounds runoff from the woods. Some modified public address system, Professor Kellogg has “‘piped 


pinioned waterfowl and generous amounts of cracked corn in”? the sounds made by the various creatures outside. (If 


entice wildfowl, and feeders which have been placed just out- a sparrow hawk called from that elm out there, you’d hear 
side the window attract numerous land birds. Bluebirds and it inside!) And for bird photographers, special openings 
tree swallows nest in bird boxes placed along the shore of the at intervals along the floor line permit one to run _ photo- 
graphic flash and synchronizer cables to the outdoor feeders. 


pond. University classes, boy scouts, and others benefit from 
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@ An intriguing research project being 
conducted by Mr. Roger Payne, a grad- 
uate student at the laboratory, concerns 
the hearing of owls. His experiments 
reveal that the barn owl can capture 

in total darkness. Further in- 
vestigations will test these young screech 


owls, 


4 pioneer spirit, plus a conviction 
that people want to read about nature 
and listen to good recordings of her 
sounds, has carried Professors Allen 


(aiming parabola) and Kellogg (adjust- 
ing tape recorder) over the entire North 


American continent. On their trips, Al- 
len likewise takes motion pictures and 
color slides while Kellogg operates the 
recorder. Dr. Kellogg’s recording ge- 
nius—he once recorded the sound made 
by a moth larva eating a sock!—has 
gone into 37 phonograph records of 
bird, insect, amphibian, and jungle 
sounds. Income from records helps 
support the Laboratory of Ornithology 


and its research projects. 
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@ The career of Dr. Arthur A. Allen, 
(second from right), first professor of 
ornithology in the United States and 
founder of the Laboratory of Ornithol- 
ogy at Cornell University, is highlighted 
with many important achievements. He 
has published six ornithological books 
including the first monograph of a 
North American bird. He was the first 
to raise ruffed grouse successfully in 
captivity. He collected a dozen or 
new species and subspecies of Colom- 
bian birds. And he ranks as one of the 
world’s most famous bird photographers. 
Amid a schedule crowded with writ- 
ing, lecturing, and photographic assign- 
ments, Professor Allen found time to 
help a beginning bird photographer 


Mr. Lyman K. Stuart, a business man of 
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Newark, New York. And thereon hangs 
the tale of how “Sapsucker Woods,” a 
unique woodland in central New York 
State, was saved from destruction by 
Ithaca’s rapidly encroaching suburbs. 
Mr. Stuart insisted that his indebted- 
ness assume some tangible form, so Dr. 
Allen suggested he obtain title to the 
“Woods” and turn it over to Cornell 
University. The Stuart family purchased 
the tract as a memorial to Lyman’s 
father and uncle, Charles and Kenneth 
Stuart. The Stuarts also provided a four- 
foot-high, chain link fence to keep out 
stray dogs. Twenty acres given by the 
Walter Heasleys of Ithaca, plus five 
deeded by Mr. Arthur I , Sanctuary 
Caretaker, have brought the holdings to 


more than 150 acres. The Laboratory 


of Ornithology has been established as 


a department of Cornell University and 


administers the tract. 

Shortly after the Stuarts deeded the 
memorial tract to the university, Lyman 
Stuart won the $5,000 first prize in 
Life Magazine’s photographic essay con- 
test with his color pictures of flying 
birds. He generously presented the 
prize to the new laboratory. 

Key persons in this story, photo- 
graphed at the dedication of the bird 

in June, 1956, are (left to 
man K,. Stuart, his mother 


Allen, 


and Allen’s colleague and close asso- 


Mrs. Charles Stuart, Professor 


ciate for three decades, Professor Peter 
Paul Kellogg. Professors Allen and Kel- 


logg are directors of the laboratory. 


4 Assistant Director of the Laboratory, 

Dr. William C. Dilger, with a hand- 
reared bluebird on his finger, confers 
with his Graduate Assistant Mr. Robert 
Ficken. Experiences with living birds 
reaching back to his boyhood contribute 
to ornithologist Dilger’s phenomenal 
skill as an aviculturist. He credits much 
of the well-being of the birds in the 
aviary to Mr. Ficken’s assistance. Caged 
birds, such as the ringed doves perched 
above, are used in the many behavioral 


studies going on at the Laboratory. 


®@ Visitors—welcome at all times—can 


tramp the area on four miles of diversi- 


fied trails. One may come in his Sunday 
best, for dry boardwalks carry one over 
the wet places. Much of the trail build- 
ing and other needed facilities requiring 
plain old-fashioned work testify to the 
energy of Refuge Manager David Allen, 
youngest son of Professor Allen. A 
skilled photographer, David has accom- 
panied his father on many notable ex- 
peditions. Here father and son work 
on a section of boardwalk. 


@ Renowned zoologists were among the 


325 persons who attended the formal 


dedication of the research center in May 
1957. Registering the guests are (left 
to right) Mrs. Robert Ficken and Mrs. 
James Hartshorne, wives of doctoral 
candidates in ornithology. Dr. Sally F. 
Hoyt (right) holder of a Ph.D. in orni- 
thology, and Executive Secretary of the 
Laboratory of Ornithology, assists them. 
She worked with her late husband in 
his monumental study of the pileated 


Its rich, varied life makes Sap- 
sucker Woods a fascinating outdoor 
laboratory. A high water table accounts 
for temperatures averaging 10 degrees 
cooler than neighboring areas. Striped 
maple and mountain maple, yellow 
birch, and hemlock, are “northern” 
plants that indicate the resulting bo- 

affinities here. One finds abundant 
white trilliums (shown at right) min- 
gling with hepaticas, spring beauties, 
star flowers, painted trilliums, and 
bluebead lilies. Characteristic birds in- 
clude the Canada warbler, northern 
water - thrush, pileated woodpecker, 
barred owl, and the yellow-bellied sap- 
sucker—which gave the “‘Woods” its 


name, 
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woodpeckers which have long nested in 
the “Woods.” Dr. John Fogelberg, di- 
rector of research for the R. T. French 


Company, has just registered, while the 
noted herpetologist Dr. Albert Hazen 
Wright waits in the doorway. 


By John V. Dennis 


(Part Il) 


History of Bird-Study on 
Nantucket Island 


\ few years ago Nantucket was not 
considered a likely place to study 


migration. Visits by ornithologists 


were infrequent and those that came 
occupied themselves mainly with 
shorebirds, ducks, and various p¢ 
‘4agic species Twenty years ago the 
Mothballs, now the best observation 
place for land birds on the island, 
did not exist, and the area it now 
covers was a barren stretch of beach 
grass and sand dunes. The small land 
birds must have visited the island 
but their visits were largely unre 
corded and no one had discovered 
the. timing or direction of thei 
flights. The Philip B. Heywoods and 
Clinton Andrews, who keep a clos¢ 


watch on the island’s birdlife through 
the year, have done more than any 
one to popularize local bird study 
In 1951, Dr. Whittles and I began 
our daily census work at the Moth 
balls. At that time we began corre 
ating the migration we observed 


ith the weather. We were interested 


not only in the local conditions as re 
ported by the United States Weathe1 
Bureau Station on the island but in 


the broader pattern visible on the 


ada eather maps of the Bureau 


Reasons for Banding and 
Weighing Birds 


The banding With list nets 
ridded in 1955. was not to become an 
objective in itself but supplement 
oO our observations Dhrough band 
ing we discovered the presence ol 
nany birds we hadn t suspected 
Furtive, or difhcult-to-observe species 
such as the mourning warbler, Con 


A myrtle warbler is banded at the Mothball Pines, Nantucket. Photograph by the 
author. 
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necticut warbler, and yellow-breasted 
chat, were captured for positive iden 
tification and banding. And through 
banding we obtained closer counts 
on many olf the birds. Observation olf 
them with binoculars seldom tells 
you which birds you have already 
counted, and which are the new 
comers. In banding you have a defi 
nite set of figures for the day’s total, 
and you can also estimate from time 
to time through your binoculars the 
ratio of banded to unbanded birds. 
We did not aim at absolute accuracy 
but we did try for a method that 
‘would be the same every year. Nat 
urally we had to make some allow 
ances in comparing figures for years 
in which we banded with those when 
we didn’t. 

Banding was a big step forward 
but not the last word in everything 
the migration observer should do. In 
1956 we added weighing birds to oun 
routine. Weights take on special sig 
nificance when a question of long 
over-water flights is involved. The 
long-distance flyer can be expected 
to weigh less than the bird that has 
made only one short flight. Also such 
a flyer can be expected to linger fon 
a longer period of time in order to 
restore depleted fat deposits. As an 
example of rapid weight increase an 
olive-backed thrush weighed and 
banded at 4:00 p.m. on Septembe1 
25, 1956 had gained 6.2 grams when 
recaptured at noon the following 
day. If its weight then (31.1 grams) 
can be considered about normal, the 
bird was 20 per cent underweight 
upon arrival. 

Finally, for acceptable accuracy in 
identification, the migration ob- 
server cannot always depend upon 
his own sight records. While he him 
self may be sure of infallibility, othe: 
students, perhaps more aware of the 
pitfalls, will be inclined to skep 
ticism. The time-honored method 
is to collect (shoot) the bird when 
in doubt. 

Sut we on Nantucket have neve 
felt the necessity to collect a bird. 
We have felt that the live bird, es- 
pecially the banded one, offers 
greater possibilities to science than 
the neatly-tagged prepared  speci- 
men. The live bird may be seen and 
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enjoyed by many, its future where 
abouts—whether it stays on the island 
or turns up in the tropics—is an im 
portant bit of knowledge potentially 
within reach because of the num 
bered band that it wears. We know 
next to nothing of the movement 
ol stray birds. The western bird in 
the East may not be as lost as we 
think. 
and, if so, will it repeat its journey 
through 


Does it return to the West 


eastward next year? Only 
banding and not through collecting, 
can we learn these facts. For accu- 
racy we depend upon taking meas 
urements and detailed descriptions 
of the live bird in the hand. This 
taking 


is olten supplemented by 


photographs of the birds. 


The Japanese Mist Nets 
in Bird-banding 

By far the best method of catch 
ing migrating land birds (whereve 
there is littke opportunity to attract 
them to feeding places or where 
many are predominately insectivo1 
ous), is by the use of finely-woven 
Adopted in 
Japan for the capture of birds to 


Japanese mist nets. 


sell in the markets as food, the mist 
net has been used for many years 
to capture and band birds at the 
Austin Ornithological Research Sta 
Recently the 
nets, under special permit from the 
Banding Office of the U. S. Fish and 
Wildlife Service, have begun to find 
their way into the hands of qualified 


tion on Cape Cod. 


bird-banders. 

When Dr. Whittles and I began 
to use the nets we were not at all 
liked them. They seemed 
almost magnet-like in picking up 
leaves and debris. They had to be 


sure we 


attended constantly and there was 
no substitute for patience when it 
came to removing birds. Not only 
necessary to take birds out 
promptly to prevent 


was it 
of the nets 
injuries to them, but the wandering 
person or the dog had to be warned 
away before either of them became 
hopelessly enmeshed and had made a 
shambles of the net. ‘Then, too, 
birds as large as a flicker sometimes 
tore gaping holes in the nets. De- 
spite such drawbacks, our banding 
with the use of mist nets progressed 
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steadily. Four nets, somewhat bat 
tered at the end of the season, 
accounted for a catch of more than 
1,200 birds. 


long and 5 feet high, were suspended 


The nets, some 30 feet 
by rubber bands from steel fence 
posts. When not in use we took 
them down. They are most effective 
when tney are placed out of full 
sunlight or out of the wind. 

The sudden switch by many band 
ers from wire, live-traps to mist nets 
was not done without its difficulties 
Where small children, cats, and dogs 
are abundant the use of nets must 
be forsaken. Not everyone has the 
patic nce or dexterity to handle nets 
And some banders are not aware ol 
ill the safeguards necessary to lessen 
hazards to the birds in a net. The 
being caught in 


actual process ol 


the mist net does not injure the 
bird in the least. A bird flying into 
a net either falls into a loose fold 
or bounces off the net unharmed. 
Prompt removal of the bird by prac 
ticed fingers virtually eliminates any 
chance of harm to it. But prolonged 
exposure of the bird in the net 
to the elements, or to chance olf 
predation, may very well result in 
bird casualties. A good rule for any 
bird-bander is not to use more nets 
at a time than he can handle quickly 
and efficiently. And under no ci 
cumstances should uninstructed pet 
sons be permitted to take birds out 
of the net. More than once I have 
had to decline offers of assistance 
from people. It takes time for even 
an expert at handling birds to learn 
the process. Once the knack is 
learned it can be done quickly and 
without harm to the bird. 

An assurance that unqualified pet 
sons will not be handling nets is 
the strict policy of the Banding 
Office in issuing permits. Permits 
are given only to those who can 
high degree of skill and 
researc! 


claim a 
whose particular line of 
indicates a need for nets. 


When to Use Mist Nets 


In my experience, mist nets re 
quire so much time and effort that 
it does not pay to use them except 
under very conditions. 
During the spring of 1956, for ex- 


favorable 


ample, birds were too widely dis 


persed to obtain good results with 


nets. I found that I learned more 
about spring migration on the island 
through the familiar method of ob 
serving them with binoculars. The 
spring migration was one ol the 
most spectacular to hit Nantucket 
or, for that matter, many parts of 
the eastern half of the continent. 
This was my first experience on the 
island during the spring, but, from 
all reports the large numbers of wan 
blers, sparrows, and tanagers were 
unprecedented. It would have been 
a mistake, however, to accept this 
abundance as a sign of their in 
crease. The weather pattern had 
much to do with it. 


The Spring Migration of 1956 


In spring, warm fronts moving 
up from the south seem to be the 
stimulus to migration. When warm 
air is held back for long periods by 
the frequent southward passage of 
cold air masses over the middle 
Plains and Atlantic 


the case in 1956, migration is greatly 


States, aS was 


retarded. Occasional northward pen 
etrations ol warm air from the Gull 
of Mexico bring spectacular num- 


bers of birds into regions where 
many times plants have not yet come 
into leaf and insects are scarce. The 
mortality in some of these areas was 
But not all species suffered 
equally and many warblers by re 
feeding habits 
Numerous 
observers reported warblers feeding 
on the ground during the spring 
migration of 1956. One of the most 


great. 


sorting to unusual 
seem to have survived. 


interesting observations was that by 
Vera M. Hebert of New Hampton, 
New Hampshire.* She reported no 
reduction — of birds that 
despite the severe spring 
weather, and she attributed their 
survival, in spite of shortages of in- 


nesting 
summel 


sects, largely to the use birds made 
of liver leftovers. Liver was fed to 
fishes in the fish hatchery there, and 
some of it spilled over into a brook 
below the hatchery. 

The summer of 1956 was unusu- 
ally cool in the Northeast. But 
nesting success appeared to have 
been about average. August seemed 
to show a late nesting season, and a 
late departure by birds southward. 
Except for a good flight of northern 
water-thrushes, the month was ex- 


31, 1956. 
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ceptionally lacking in bird migrants 
on Nantucket. The _ bay-breasted, 
and the Cape May warblers, which 
we normally expect in large num 
bers through the month, simply did 


not appear. 


The Fall Migration of 1956 

It seemed impossible that the fall 
flights 
The five acres ol 
pine and bayberry, comprising the 


would fail to materialize 


Japanese black 


Mothballs, had 
never let us down betore. So it was 


area we call the 


confidently watched and 


As the season wore on 


that we 
waited there. 
we did finally see birds, but not in 
the same numbers as in past years. 
Variety was as good as ever, and at 
the end of the season, when we 
totaled our six years’ observations, 
we found that the Mothballs had 
gained 10 species in 1956. The pres 
ent species total we have for the 
Mothballs, including only birds stop 


ABOUT THE AUTHOR 

In 1956, John V. Dennis undertook 
to follow migration on Nantucket 
through both migrational seasons. He 
spent the winter of 1955-56 on Nan 
tucket, thus providing the first real 
winter coverage on the island. ‘The 
following summer he was in Nova 
Scotia and New Brunswick where h« 
obtained the interest and coopera 
tion of other ornithologists in extend 
ing the kind of banding and observa 
tional work he had been doing on 
Nantucket. In the fall of 1956 he 
was back on Nantucket, but he spent 
the winter in Miami and south 
Florida to assist in 
Audubon Wildlife 


end of 1957, he will have com 


leading the 
Tours. By the 


pleted his initial migration project 
on Nantucket. It is a tribute to Den 
nis's enthusiasm that he has inte 
ested many persons and, even organ 
izations, in his Nantucket studies. He 
freely concedes that he could not 
have carried out his project alone 
Many amateur bird watchers and 
banders have helped him. And _ th 
Dominion Foundation has been most 
helpful in providing assistance and 
encouragement 

As to the future of the Nantucket 
work, Dennis believes that there is 
interest on the 


enough amateur 


island to keep the banding work 
going without his help in 1958. But 
he hopes that at a later date he car 
be back on the island to summarize 
the work that has been done over the 


years Tue Eprror 


ping to feed or rest or hawks flying 
over, is now 144. Thirty-five of the 
10 species ol warblers recognized on 
the Massachusetts checklist have 
been recorded Nantucket. 
[hirty-one of these we have banded 


from 


and all the others, exce pt the yellow 
throated warbler, we have seen at 
the Mothballs. 

The vireos have provided four 
the Mothballs list, the 


swallows four, the flycatchers nine, 


species tol 
the hawks nine, the thrushes and 
robin six, the sparrows, finches, and 
erosbeaks 22, and the woodpeckers 
seven. The high figure for wood 
peckers, which includes single ob 
servations of the pileated and arctic 
three-toed woodpeckers, iS surpris 
ing in view of the fact that none 
of the pines are more than 36 feet 
tall and seven inches in diametet 
But the woodpeckers were migrants 
or wanderers like the other visitors. 


For them the Mothballs was a guide 


post and resting place, not a place 
to spend any length of time. 


Status of the Warblers that 
Visit Nantucket 


rurning to trends over the past 
six years, we are reassured to find 
most species doing well, and hope 
that the sharp declines, noted for 
some in 1956, reflect only temporary 
setbacks. Our census figures* at the 
Mothballs indicate that the follow- 
ing warblers are holding their own 
or are increasing: 

Yellow 


a season) 


warbler (now up to 55 
Magnolia warbler (47 in 1955) 
Cape May warbler (as many as 
100 in a day) 

Black-throated blue warbler (now 
up to 35 a season) 


All figures and trends ar 


nm season only, 


The author takes a yellow-breasted chat from a mist net. Photograph by Lee Jay 


Whittles. 


Bay-breasted warbler (as many as 
50 in a day) 


Oven-bird (now up to 10 a season) 


Northern 


to 100 a season) 


water-thrush (now up 


Connecticut warbler 


ob a 


(now up to 


season) 
Northern 
1955) 

Yellow 


crease 


vellow-throat (140 in 


breasted chat 


1955, 1956) 


(sharp in- 
Black-capped warble 


(now up to 


19 a season) 


The following group was increas 
but fell off 
1956, very sharply with some. 


ing for the most part, 


Black and-white warble (down 


50 per cent) 


Nashville 
1955, 


warbler (down 50 pel 


cent down again 1956) 


Parula warbler (down 60 per cent) 
Myrtle 
cent) 

Black poll warbler 


cent) 


warbler (down 85 pet 


(down 86 per 


Prairie warbler (slight decline 


1955, 1956) 

Palm warbler (down 85 per cent) 
Canada warbler (down 45 pet 
cent) 


American redstart (down 30 pet 


cent) 


Ihe following are not numerous 
enough with us to discern a definite 
trend: 

Tennessee warbler (1 or 2 a sea- 
son, 6 in 1956) 

Black-throated green warbler (be- 
tween 10 and 20 a season) 


Blackburnian warble 
1953-1955, 8 in 1956) 


(down 


Chestnut-sided warbler (presently 


about 10 a season) 


Hooded warbler (97 in 1953, 
in 1954, 1 in 1956) 


Ihe pine warbler is the only spe- 
throughout 
[his is in line with the 
Griscom and Snyder* 
“sreatly de- 
Nan- 
nevertheless, 
still remain centers for the 
in the Northeast. A fair 


cies to show a decrease 
the period. 
estimate of 
who describe it as 
creased” in Massachusetts. 
tucket and Cape Cod, 
species 
number 


tts, An Annotated 
Ludlow Griscom 
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breed on Nantucket, but migrants 
do not seem to arrive here from the 
Cape o1 elsewhere during the fall. 

With such a contrast of ups and 
downs, 1956 will be our hardest year 
to analyze. It does seem as though 
the spring mortality took a big bite 
out of some species and left others 
However this may be, 
that 


trends for 


unscathed. 
interesting to find many 
of the Nantucket 1956 
find substantiation in reports from 
Maine.* Fall migrants that showed 
declines in both Nan- 
tucket were black-and-white warbler, 


it is 


Maine and 
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warbler, myrtle warbler, 
Canada warbler, and American red- 
start. In both places the bay- 
breasted warbler and northern water- 
thrush showed an increase in num- 
bers. The Blackburnian warbler 
had a very good season in Maine 
and on Nantucket there were more 
in comparison with a slump between 
1953 and 1955. Information is lack- 
ing on most other species, but these 
with Maine are 
significant in view of our specula- 
tion that a large share of our mi- 
grants come over water from Maine 


Nashville 


comparisons most 


and areas to the east. 


(To be concluded in the next issue) 


—ageenattrwntie- a 
HOW IT ME | parrot. 


, fas Ba NAME 


Rt eee 


By Webb B. Garrison 


ANY 
times used 
to indicate familiar birds and beasts 
both and wild. This 
practice has left a permanent mark 
upon French. In that language, the 
house sparrow is known as pierrot, 
“little Peter.”’ 


folk of 


names of humans 


rural medieval 


domestic 


Amateur naturalists are believed 
to have applied the same title, or a 


Drawing by Walter Ferguson 


closely-related form of it, to an odd 
bird first found in Africa and Mada- 
Gray with a scarlet tail, he 
man’s name—for he 

numerous sounds of 


gascar. 
deserved a 
could imitate 
the human voice. 

Precise records to show points of 
contact are lacking. But Perrot is 
thought to have attached to the talk- 
ing bird very early. By 1525 the 
name of “Little Pierre” had passed 
into English as parrot. —THe ENp 
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Authentic Feecondings of 
Nature's z¢mazing Voices 


Selected from Cornell University’s 


Natural 
world’s largest collection of wildlife 


Library of Sounds, the 


Voices 


Produced by P. P. Kellogg and A. A 
Allen, Laboratory of Ornithology 
Cornell Ithaca, Neu 


) ork. 


Sangh tds of erica: in (olor, 
Souna, and. Slory. A Bookalbun 


27 pages, illus. (26 in color), spiral 


University, 


bound: with one 10-inch, vinylite 


record, two sides. 33 1/3 rpm. $4.95 


The Songs of Insects. \2-inch, 


vinylite record, two sides. 33 1/3 rpm 


¥/./90 


Music ana Oitd Songs. 10-inch, 


vinylite record, two sides. 33 1/3 rpm. 


$5.00 


Voices of bhe Night 12-inch, 


vinylite record, two sides. 33 1 3 rpm 


Calls of 34 frogs and toads. $6.75 


Western Bird Songs. 10-inch, 


vinvlite record, two sides. 78 rpm 


$2.50 


) ' 
Floriaa Buta Songs. 10-inch, 
vinvlite record, two sides. 78 rpm 


$2.50 


American Bird Songs -- Vol 


umes One and Two Iwo 12-inch, 


vinylite records, four sides. 33 ] 


rpm. Each, $7.75 


She J achinglita Sings. 10 


inch, vinylite record, two sides. 78 


rpm. $2.50 


For further information on. these 


records, write to 


Cornell University Avecords 


A Divisi of Cornell University Pre 
124 Roberts Place, Ithaca, New York 
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Attracting 


Birds 


Building Your Nest-Boxes to Last Longer 


By C. Paul Denckla 
(Part Il) 


_ excellent way of mount 
ing bird nesting boxes (or feeders) 
is on top of a gals inized pipe placed in 
i suitable location in the lawn or in a 
field along a fence row. I use 14-inch 
diameter pipe with a pipe flange on the 
top tor fastening to the bottom of the 
nest-box The pipe should be set at 


> 


least feet deep in the ground and 


eround about 


should extend above the 
6 leet This allows for easy inspection 
ind cleaning of boxes so erected. The 


section of the pipe eround level 


should have 2-, 4-, or 6-inch wide boards 
by 18-inches long ittached to the pipe 
means of galvanized pipe straps in 
center of each board. When placing 


the pipe in the ground, one of thes« 


boards should be placed on the pips 
t the bottom Ihe other board then 


should be placed at right ingles to the 


bottom board ind lO) or 15 inches 
higher on the pip See illustration at 
right Packing the dirt around the 
pipe 1 ith these two boards attached 
makes a most substantial setting for th 


DOX Qt course these boards should be 
thoroughly treated with a wood preserva 
tive before placing on the pipe or in the 


rround. A box so erected if not In too 


se proximity to shrubbery or trees is 
practically catprool This method ol 
erecting boxes ipplies to boxes for the 
smaller birds, particularly bluebirds. 
Martin boxes should be erected on 
i much higher pipe For these boxes I 
use 4-inch diamet pipe 20-leet long 
About 4 feet of the pipe is set into a 
hole which is then filled with concrete 
ind rocks. When this mass of concrete 
has “set” the pipe is then substantial 
enough to lean a ladder against it and 
inspect, clean, or paint a martin box 


laste ned to the t p ot this pipe 16 teet 


ibove ground 
There is still another entirely dil 


When writing advertisers, please mention Audubon Magazine 


ferent method of constructing bird-boxes 
from the foregoing which is indeed 
worthy of consideration, that of making 
the nesting box from a_ hollowed-out 
log or branch, see sketch on page 284 
Boxes of this type were devised and 
successfully used by a Baron von Ber 
lepsch of Germany. On his estate, com 
prising some 500 acres, he had erected 
some 3,000 of this type of box in various 
sizes; 90 per cent of which were regu 
larly occupied. These boxes are possibly 
a litthe more dificult to make, and will 
probably not last as long as the built-up 


box I have previously suggested, but 


y ) 
i urn to page 254 


MOUNTING BOX OR FEEDER 
TO PIPE SET IN GROUND 


\. Galvanized pipe flange. 


. Galvanized pipe of desired length and 
diameter advise 144” dia. 
C. Pipe straps for attaching boards to 


pipe underground. 


1D). Two boards, 15 to 18” long, 4 to 6” 
wide attached to pipe, and at right 
angles to each other 15” apart. 


= 
| 
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FEED THE 
OUTDOOR BIRDS 


These ‘‘free meals’ will bring you enjoy- 
ment and happiness, for birds soon be- 
come daily visitors when given proper 
FREE! food. The birds appreciate a variety of 
For interesting stories about wholesome seeds. 
outdoor birds, plus informa- 


tion about Kellogg’s fine line 


wd _ = = Food should provide the birds with pro- 
ey Fo or nee teins, carbohydrates and fats. A highly 
successful feeding station should con- 
tain seeds which are not only nutritious 
but especially favored by all winter birds. 
A combination of seeds will satisfy most 
birds. Seeds of sunflower, broken corn, 
cracked wheat, hemp, buckwheat, millet, 
milo maize, kafir corn, peanut hearts, 
hulled oats and certain other seeds are 
favorites of most birds. A little grit is 


- diet and are relished by most types of outdoor birds. 
ORDER A SUPPLY TODAY 


KELLOGG’S , . “LITTLE JOE” 
Audubon Society KELLOGG’S KELLOGG’S Sunflower Seed 


Mixture » Wild Bird Seed Mixture “Economy Mixture” Small, black and Meaty 


5 Ibs. $ 1.10 ‘i ; , ———S 

. 10 Ibs. $ 2.15 nt i ae 

10 Ibs. i > 31400 
100 Ibs. 100 Ibs. $13.00 al 100 Ibs. : 


Five and ten pound orders will be sent parcel post—charges paid. Orders for fifty, 
one hundred or more pounds will be shipped by freight—transportation charges paid. 


5¢ per pound higher if west 


Sead check owt Money order La of the Rocky Mountains. 
KELLOGG SEED COMPANY 


320 E. FLORIDA STREET, MILWAUKEE 1, WISCONSIN 


“FINE FOOD FOR FINE BIRDS Since 1918” 
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National Audubon | 
Societv 

FOOD RECOMMENDATIONS | 

CONTAINED IN 

| 

| 

| 


WINTER LIFE 


WILD BIRD FOOD 


birds 


together 
flock 


Available in 


5, 25, and 100 Ib. bags. 


Contains the pure 
seed that attracts 
and nourishes our fa- 
vorite wild song- 
birds. imagine! Just 
2 of the 12 varieties 
of seed in Winter 
Life are the favorite 
of over 20 species 
So you can be sure that every wintering songbird 
will find its preferred food in Winter Life. Con- 
tains balanced diet recommendations of proteins 
and fats for bird health, of the National Audubon 
Society. All pure seeds used—no fillers. 


Made conveniently available at your favorite Gar- 
den Supply, Seed, Hardware, Pet and Dept. Store 
No mail orders 


GARFIELD WILLIAMSON, INC. 
1072 West Side Avenue, Jersey City 6, N. J. 
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B-HOOKS & EYES 


Box made from hollowed-out log section. 


uv 


A-HINGES 


Copied after those used by 
Baron von Berlesch 


they have undoubtedly more merit in 
ittracting certain species of birds such as 
those of the wood pecker family 

If you can find a small tree or larg 
branch that has its center decayed or a 
cavity, so much the better, as_ the 
gouging-out process of the interior will 
then be facilitated. Otherwise, obtain 
1 straight section of log, free from knots 


about 6 to 8 inches in diameter, and of 
length, and saw it in half 
chisel 


the desired 


Then with a gouge 


lengthwise) . 


——— , 
re 
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duncraft’s new improved 


ss SFLIGHT 
=DECK 


lures wild birds to your window 
NOW COMPLETE WITH BIRD BATH POOL 


. . . 
e a fascinating gift! 
Clip Flight Deck to your window and thrill to the 
sheer joy of attracting wild birds. Life becomes more 
interesting every day when you discover the excite- 
ment of feeding them, photographing them, and 
watching them frolic just inches away — without go- 
ing outdoors. Everyone enjoys the close-up activity 
and charm of wild birds and becomes an armchair 
bird watcher — shut-ins, camera fans, youngsters | 
New Flight Deck is a large 17'4” x 15'2”, custom 
motded of all weather duralon. Green with white 
trim, it has hardwood perch rails and feeding stick, 
4 seed wells, drinking and bird bath pool. Attach or 
detach INSTANTLY without tools Gift packaged 
with card: all orders acknowledged. WE PAY POST- 
AGE, both on your order and Flight Deck gifts sent 
to friends. Money back guarantee. Order today ! 


Dept. A-12 Dunn Bldg. 
Penacook, New Hampshire 


duncraft 


QUALITY FEEDERS 


Built of long-lasting White Pine stained 
brown with linseed oil base, strong wind- 
proof construction, brass fittings. All prices 
postpaid east of Mississippi River. Add 
$1.00 beyond. 


Practical Christmas Gifts 
ST. FRANCOIS. Imported Italian Terra Cotta is 


Ts “high 


12)” high 
1314” wide 


12'2” deep 


$12.95 


VISABILITY. Glass roof and sides. 


a 10” high 
1714" wide 


16%” deep 


$8.50 


= >- 
TROLLEY 
8” high 


14” wide 


13” long 


$6.00 


Bedford Village Shops 


Bedford, Pennsylvania 
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COMPONENTS OF 
WEATHER-VANE FEEDER 


. Wooden plate screwed to bottom of 
feeder. Counterbored to fit »” steel 
washer. 
1,” steel washer. 

. °s” diameter steel ball. 

. Galv. pipe flange. 
Brass nipple threaded to fit floor flange. 

’ dia. steel rod, threaded one end to 

fit reducing fitting. 

. Reducing pipe fitting. 

. Pipe of desired diameter and length to 
go in ground, 


Garden i PATENTED 
-~—aee Actual photograph of cardinal feeding 
Craft —_ Designed to make the seeds in it accessible 
° oe either to all birds, or only to cardinals, gros- 
Bird beaks, chickadees, and certain others. Can 
- easily be adjusted to exclude English spar- 
Feeders , : > rows. One filling lasts many days — seed 
. gg fully protected from rain and snow — non- 
rust hardware — flow of seed is automatic 
To attract Winter Bird Guests — hulls kept out of seed hopper and also 
off your lawn — green baked enamel finish 

FS10 Holds a full pound of birdseed. — a truly beautiful garden accessory. 


Size &8x3x10 inches $2.70 
shape both halves to the size of the in Erection pole with BEVERLY SPECIALTIES co. 
terior for the bird you wish to attract 1033! S. LEAVITT CHICAGO, ILL. 
These half-sections should then be  STERNE LUMBER COMPANY FEEDER $7.75 POST PAID 
50 Woodstock St., Crystal Lake, Ill. STAND FOR FEEDER WITH 
ENAMELED SQUIRREL GUARD $6.50 


hinged so that when closed they come 


tightly together, and are kept closed by 


hooks and eyes. A roof of exterior ply 


wood covered with copper should then Solve Your Christmas Gift Problem 


be fastened to one of the half-sections 


making sure that it extends beyond the New! BIRDLAND 


log box by at least | inch all around ton 
is , i #Y SHRINE Modern as tomor- 


except directly in front of the entrance fan a . FEEDER row. Shed roof— 
hole. At this point the roof should ¢ . OP deste Hold 


tend 2 inches or more. Here again | > KG ; A tribute to St cake and seed. 
i “opt A 4 Francis, patron 
suggest erecting such a box‘ by “L"” and saint of the birds. HF 57 
. . f { An attractive 
eye screws, as mentioned previously in P. i feeder at a pop- $5.45 


Part I, or on a galvanized pipe. 4 : iy E ular price. postpaid 
, Hl (not filled 


\t the time of erecting be sure that ! fi SF 12 
some sawdust and dirt are placed inside ‘ = 4 3 $6.45 
the box. It is also advisable to give the BT ae postpaid 

' (not filled HOSTESS GIFT SPECIAL! 


finished box (outside only) two or more 


, ; No. BH 52 (below) or HF 57 Feeder 
coms x Cane lacquer or shellac as a (above) with 5 Ibs. Hyde Seed ond 775 
protection to the wood. THe ENpb CL 55 2 Hyde Cakes postpaid 


BRUNCH $1.75 
BAR postpaid 


(not filled) 


‘ 
Paint and Be Happy BIRD‘S 
LEARN SECRETS OF OIL PAINTING BY MAIL FILLING 
Exciting Home-Lessons Simplified & Illustrated 
$1.00 brings Trial Lesson, specify which Course STATION 


Landscape 
Still-Life BH 52 
Portraiture ; $5.45 
No salesmen. No contracts. No age limits. ¥ 
ROLAND PIERSON PRICKETT y postpaid 
Songwind Studios Monterey, Massachusetts ; : (not filled) 
Hyde Seed 5 Ibs. $1.75 
Hyde Cakes each 40c. 
(postpaid) 


Last chance for FREE SAMPLE | 
es 


ag HYDE BIRD FEEDER COMPANY 


| inebuded. No Tools NEW CHRISTMAS CATALOG — FREE! 
postage and: ‘ Write for this today! — 50 New Gift Items carefully selected for bird lovers. 
For Children and Grown-Ups. 56 FELTON STREET acim ee 


ZENITH CORP., Dept 55 
Queens Village 29, New York 
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COURSE MEAL 
for WILD BIRDS! 


/ FOUR SEASO 


Wild Bird Food 


Availabie in 
5 and 25 Ib. 
bags. 


qs 
a 


Attract and save the lives of our song- 
birds this winter with the food they 
love best. Four Seasons Wild Bird Food 
is formulated on recommendation of 
the National Audubon Society. All air- 
washed and re-cleaned 

pure seeds used only — no fillers. 


Wild Birds Love Four Seasons 
For each of these delicious reasons 


Sunflower Seeds Pure Milo Maize 
Shelled Peanuts Pure Cracked Milo 

Purge Early Fortune Miller Pure Buckwheat 
Pure Yellow Millet Pure Canary Seed 


Pure Finch Millet Pure Whole Wheat 
Pure Kaffir Pure Hulled Oats 
Pure Sterile Hemp Seed 
Town & Country Products « Jersey City 6, N. J 
Made conveniently available 
at your nearby Supermarket. 
No mail orders 


WEASELS ARE WONDERFUL! 
vor in the orning ind we soon 
noticed an absen of deer mice in 
our home save lor the one or two 
that consider the place so much 
theirs that they will boldly come out 
on our kitchen counter to wash then 
|| faces before me while I ish my 
dishes 
One night we heard furlOUsS Sé 
ries’ Ol squc iks outside the cabin 
door. Our female weasel, now regal 
in winter white, was expressing in 
cdignation ind lisappointi ient I 
| 
| 
About Weasels 
| short-t S ol 
7 / nayjor 
suUD EC thi il ves ll 
\ iska roug ( ind 
uthware » N bk ind, Nev 
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| I il 
ck | lor 
) ' nter 
( if it 
it Lit 
ie i ) il hanges 
( ) I I ind 
ite co 
1! Wi 
I il cal 
ind Is I ro hout its 
It lives from Alaska south 
istward through the provinces ol 
Canada ind well down into the 
Prairie Stat d over north 
ster! Lin | Stat eenerally 
southward n the mountains 
lennessec In immer, the ast 
weasel Is Drow ibove with whit 
ish undert inter it Is 
white all ov ind not have 
prominent ick tip at the end 
s short THE EpIToR 


When writing advertisers, please mention 


Audubon Magazine 


x r, > * 
E-Z FILL 
Wild Bird Feeder 
No Metal to Injure Birds! 
LARGER SIZE 


- $3.50 


ALL PRICES 
POSTPAID 


ade Mark Reg 


TWO SIZES 


$2.00 


ILLUSTRATED | 


9%” x 10%” x 9%” 


705 *Tr 


for non- 


E-Z to fill hanger 
spill easy filling 
ite throughout lasts ,for years No nails or 
screws to rust or pull out. Visible food supply 
in automatic hopper. New patented hopper 
makes food available in worst snow storm 
Complete with hanger and hook Assembled ir 


minute 
PACKED IN E-Z TO MAIL PACKAGE 
ideal for Gifts 
Send check or money order to 


STUDIO GUILD 


720 Sherwood Drive Indianapolis 20, Indiana 
“Free catalog sent on request” 


Roof slides up on 
Durable, weatherproof Mason- 


Ae, Weath 2n~ Ate Metal 


Lasts a 
Lifetime 


Easy to 
Install 


Comes in Paper Box 
Df Ready to Assemble 


Os 


A finishing 
AURORA INDUSTRIES INC. 
Box 189 AURORA, OHIG 


touck to your gorden or Comm 


Phone AURORA 5980 
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had forgotten her usual tidbit! This 
seemed as good a time as any to find 
out how she would react to the meat 
and to me, together, so I held her 
piece of beef on a fork just outside 
the woodshed floor, under which she 
had dashed when I stepped out. She 
bared her teeth and hissed but she 
finally snatched the 
drew it 


meat and with- 
into her place of safety. 
Then I offered her a piece with my 
fingers. She was hesitant about this 
and J was hesitant, too. Her little 
teeth are needle sharp and she is 


After 


tries, she snatched the meat from my 


lightning fast. several false 
hand with surprising strength and 
darted away. Weasels seem to move 
faster at night than during the day. 


\ few days later there was a tre 
mendous racket outside. The blue 
jays screamed from the pines. The 
red squirrels chattered from stumps. 
The nasal 


cries of the nuthatches 


were almost drowned out by the 


frantic ““dee-dee-dee!” of the circling, 
diving chickadees. Across the snow 
came the weasel, leaping with such 
grace and lightness that she made m« 
think 
Ing belore 


look like 


whipped cream with raisin eyes, a 


ot a small white plume, roll 


a breeze. To me, she may 


a fairy-tale animal, made ol 


currant-like nose, and rounded shell 
like ears, but to the small ones ol 
the forest she is a dreaded hunter. 
The tracks she left in the snow 
were instantly filled with pale blue 
shadows as the pale rays ol the low 
Every toot 


sun slanted over them. 


print was clear; the front ones, with 
four evenly spaced toemarks preced 
ing the little crescent-shaped pad; 
the rear ones, somewhat longer, with 
the four toemarks more to the side 
of the foot around the pad. In some 
tracks there were delicate hair mark 
ings in front of the toes. Her usual 
leap was about 15 inches and often 
the prints of her hind feet over 
lapped those of her forefeet. I have 
observed leaps longer than three feet 
when she is in a hurry and then she 
moves so fast that she is a white 
whiter snow, only 


the black tip of her tail 


streak against the 
showing 
clearly where she is. That touch of 
black seems to be nature’s wisdom at 
its best, fon presumably it will direct 
an attacking owl, lynx, or othe 


predator on weasels, to the wrong 


end of its swiftly moving prey. 


The more I saw of our interesting 
I 


and beautiful neighbor, the more 


persuade our weasel that I was harm 
less. This took great patience—and 
some months of time. The weasel, 
like many carnivores, is essentially a 
creature of the night, and very shy. 
It is not easy to overcome its shyness, 
nor do I believe it should be 


come to the point where any wild 


ovel 


thing loses its native caution. 

The next time the warning clamo 
came from our birds and squirrels 
well-clothed 


outside, I went out 


against a breeze and 20 degrees be 


SQUIRREL PROOF 
Feeders 


Shipped prepaid 
partially knock- 
ed down without 
%4/’ pipe sup- 
port which can 
readily be got- 
ten locally. 
$11.00 


Free Folder 


WOODLAND MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Box 735, New Canaan, Conn. 


(formerly Bird Watchers Anonymous 


the permanent 


year-around 
bird feeding 


station 


No. 3 Feeder (shown): 
Rust-proof aluminum can- 
opy and base; special dura- 
glas container. Nothing to 
wear out. Capacity 2'/2 
gallons sunflower seed. Ad- 
justable ports control 
seed flow. Post 

mounted. Lifetime $25.00 
service. FOB factory 


Use the a 
BOWER * <= 
BIRD FEEDER 


This all-aluminum bird 
feeder is the per- 

fect answer to 

the problems of feeding wild 
birds the year around, Beau- 
tifully finished in black and 
dull gold by anodizing, this 
feeder is an excellent feeding 
station and an attractive 
lawn decoration, 


This feeder does not come 
apart when filled. The tilting 
guard protects birds and food 
from climbing pests. Food 
keeps dry and clean in the 


glass container; feeding plat- 


New 
Spring-mounted 
Squirrel Guard. 


form catches hul 


sion: Roof 15”, dia.; height 
1014", Ready to bang. Post- 


paid, only 


3 Section five foot steel post 


with footstep and 


spring mounted guard. Extra, 


Postpaid 


' 


BOWER MANUFACTURING CO. 


No. 


ls. Dimen- 


$995 


tion steel post 
aluminum has pointed 
end and metal 


$355 step for easy 


insertion, 


C anteed M a 


For Bird Lovers Who 
Want These Advantages: 


Lifetime service — with con- 
tinued good appearance 


Freedom from maintenance. 
Easy to fill 


Feed capacity for long periods 
Sanitation and cleanliness 


@ Protection from pred- 
atory animais 


2 Feeder: Exactly same 


design and materials as No. 


3, but smaller. Capacity 


gall 


UP 


on of sunflower seed. 


Made of aluminum and 
glass to withstand the 


elements. 
Good yard ap- 


pea 


time service. 


Post mounted. 


$17.50 


FOB factory 


rance. Life- 


Prices include feeder, squirrel shield and pipe. (We suggest you get pipe locally. Deduct $1.50 from prices 


above, if wanted.) Send no money. We bill you later. Circular available. Wildlife Refuge, Box 487, East 


. no 
wanted to see, so I decided to try to Lansing, Michigan. 
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“Priscilla” DELUXE 
BIRD FEEDER 


Fully field-tested and endorsed by 
Bird -lovers and well fed birds. 


<a 


$4.95 


Parcel Post Paid 


Feeder pan and Hood made of clear anod 
ized aluminum—Cannot rust—Will last a 
See-thru polyethylene hopper 


Holds hun 


housetime 
shows feed level at all times 
dreds of feedings—Complete with 3-piece 5 
steel pole 

Money back if not delighted. 
Send check or money order. No C.O.D.'s 


Wlanor 


ELBERON, NEW JERSEY 


ae ae ae ae ae a ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 


UNIQUE VISIBLE FEEDER 


Patented Features Make this 
Bird Dinette America's Most 
Practical and Attractive 


plas ts ee 
© Cor attra Red, Green, 
$3.8 piet vith hanging 
U.S.A 
House $3.80, and Feeding Tray 
$2 n same color with hanging bracket and 
key-locking device \ only $10.00 ppd., 
U.S.A Folder on reques 
BIRD COLONIAL WORKSHOPS 


R.D. No. 5, Russells Mills 
New Bedford 2, Mass. 
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low zero temperature. I sat down on 


the step of our cabin with a bit of 


beef on the toe of my boot The 


weasel approached me with grave 
caution. She stalked me from all 
sides, moving low to the ground. She 
was so tensed for instant withdrawal 
that her wiry muscles quivered vis 
ibly. She disappeared into one olf 
the entrances to her fine tunnel sys- 
tem in the snow, reappeared from 
under the shed beside the steps, 
slipped out of sight behind a storage 
box, and then came toward me from 
the reat As I watched out of the 
corners of my eyes, she took a few 
experimental bites of the folds of my 
coat The cold made it difficult for 
me to remain perfectly still, and she 
was gone in a wink if I so much as 
twitched. Finally she darted at my 
boot and snapped at the sole, then 
retreated a foot or two to wait for 
When non 


she made several approaches, then 


my response. came, 


snatched the meat and darted into 
her nearest snow-tunnel entrance. 

In subsequent visits, as our little 
I held the 


meat in the palm of my hand nea1 


ermine gained confidence, 


the toe of my boot. I wore a heavy 
leather glove, which proved to be a 
wise prec aution as she occasionally, 
in her caution, nipped one of my 
fingers. After a time I held my 
gloved hand in my lap until she ran 
fearlessly up my pants leg to get the 
meat. I had found it hard to realize 
that weasels weigh only two or three 
ounces, until she climbed - weight- 
lessly up my shirt front to have a 
closer look at one of my ears. 

Our ermine is delighted with 
frankfurter and raw bacon, but she 
does not seem to respond at all to 
I hid bits of 


pockets and she very 


their unfamiliar scents 
beef in my 
quickly nuzzled in to get them, but 
she did not seem able to find a hid- 
den frankfurter or piece of bacon. 
Even when these were placed openly 
on folds of cloth, she had great difh- 
culty in locating them if they were 
not in her sight. If she did not dis 
cover the morsel in a few minutes, 
she refused to waste too much of het 


away. All 


weasels have great energy, and there 


time and simply went 


is never any sign of languidness 
about them. My weasel friend often 
lifts her head to listen when I am 
feeding her. Suddenly she may streak 
away from me, seeming to prefer the 


hunting of her natural dinner than 


og 
1g 


the free meals that I have to offer. 
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FEED THE BIRDS NOW! 
Try Beginner's Luck 


PACKARD FEEDER and 
fill of Packard Bird Food 
2.50 postpaid 
Everything for Wild Birds 
Catalog free 
WINTHROP PACKARD 
Plymouth 3, Mass. 


Betterbilt feeders last for 
years. Cat and squirrel 
proof, holds three pounds, 
easy filled, nicely painted. 
Saves feed, hang or screw 


on % inch pipe. $5.00 
postpaid, satisfaction as- 
sured. 


W. P. HANLEY 
Trenton, Mo. 


YANKEE RECIPE 


for attracting birds 


A NEW IDEA IN 
BIRD FEEDERS 


Approximately 8%” 
square, made of Ver- 
mont pine, stained 
brown, may be hung 
or mounted. Two alu- 
minum bread tins in- 
cluded each holds 
one cup of food and 
slides out easily for 
refilling. The Bird 
Bread recipe is included. Extra tins 15¢ each. 
Ideal gift for bird lovers. 


$4.95 postpaid 
THE PINE PADDOCK 


East Thetford 11A, Vermont 


Ardsley Weathervane 
Squirrel Proof Feeder 


\ 


Ideal Christmas Gift 


This handsomely designed Squirrel proof 
Bird Feeding Station will beautify your 
yard and attract many fine feathered vis- 
itors. Made of genuine California Red- 
wood and abounded by a 4” baked enamel 
apron, making entrance by squirrels im- 


possible. Complete with Weathervane, 
glass seed bin, flange for post attachment 
ready to install. Holds 5 Ibs. of wild bird 
seed. Feeder measures 10” x 14”. 


Price Express Prepaid $12.95 
Same Feeder without Squirrel Apron $9.50 


Send for Catalogue 
Ardsley Woodcraft Products, Inc. 
263 Douglas Road e Staten Island 4, N.Y. 
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Because the weasel gives few op- 
portunities for close observation in 
the wild, its behavior is often de- 
scribed in generalities. My weasel 
exhibits unweasel-like 
traits, which leads to my conviction 
that weasels, like people, are highly 
individual in their behavior. In the 
first place, we have a few chickens, 


some very 


carefully protected by a weasel-prool 
screen—but our friend, to our aston- 
ishment, seems to be frightened out 
of her wits by the chickens! She cir- 
cles widely to avoid the hen-house 
and when the rooster crowed, she 
crouched, trembling, beneath my legs. 

And our weasel likes cookies! I 
scattered some crumbs on the steps 
for the Canada 
them. When I discovered her, she 
was still licking the step vigorously. 


jays, but she ate 


Just to be sure, when she stood up to 
beg, I offered her some more, and 
she ate them right there in the open, 
something I had never seen her do 
before. 


It is also said that the weasel is so 
dainty that it will go to great lengths 
to keep from soiling its feet; that it 
will even permit itself to be captured 
rather than walk through mud. I 
agree with their daintiness, but my 
weasel shows no hestitation about 
going through mud to 
climb into my lap for food. How- 
ever, she usually wipes her feet care- 
fully on my pants cuff before proced- 
ing further! 

Each spring she goes away to at- 


water or 


tend to her serious business of moth- 
erhood, but we look forward, to see 
ing her again each fall. Perhaps she 
will come in the harlequin coat of 
mixed white and brown that she 
wears as she is changing color from 
summer-brown to winter-white 

standing up on our doorstep, her 
delicate front paws lifted, with he 
long, slender neck curved so that she 
may better view this huge and in- 
comprehensible purveyor of her 


food.—THE ENpb 


LETTERS—C ontinued from page 247 


in “The Cowbirds,” states that robins 
“are an uncommon victim,” and that it 
is dificult to know how often cowbirds 
lay their eggs in robins’ nests, because 
the eggs of the cowbirds are practically 
always thrown out by robins. 

We suspect that it is a coincidence 
that the three pairs of chipping sparrows 
built their nests close to those of robins; 
and that it was not a premeditated plan 
on their part. For example, we have no 
assurance that if robins prevented cow 
birds from laying eggs in the robins 
nests, that this would keep cowbirds 
from laying in the nests of other species 
that nested close by. However, should 
Mr. Ratcliff note examples of this again, 
he may have convincing evidence that 
there is some design in it on the part of 
chipping sparrows. Although birds al 
most invariably are guided in their selec 
tion of nesting sites by an inherited pat 
tern of choice, many are highly adap 
modify their 
habits for 
reasons that may, or may not, be obvious 


table, and occasionally 


seemingly “fixed” nesting 


to us The Editor 


Search for Audubon Folio Editions 

Anyone knowing of, or learning of, 
the location of one or more of the Au 
dubon Folio Editions, will be doing a 
great service by notifying Mr. Walde- 
mar H. Fries, Littke Compton, Rhode 
Island. Mr. Fries is trying to trace the 
location and ownership of all of the 
Audubon Folio Editions still in exist 
ence, and has already succeeded in find 
ine a considerable number of them.— 
[ue Epiror 


NOV ABER-DECEMBER, 1957 


A Complete Set of Bird-Lore 
and Audubon Magazine 


I believe I told you (at the A.O.U. 
Meetings at Cape May, in September 
1957) that when I was a small boy my 
mother, to encourage the paramount in 
terest of my life in that early period, 
gave me a subscription to volume 2 of 


Bird-Lore for a Christmas _ present. 


Continued on page 29¢ 


STURDY WEATHER-PROOFED FEEDER 
Protects Sunflower Seed 
for Your Chickadees 

Nuthatch—Titmice 
Seed Stays Dry 
Feeder $5.85 add'l Feeder 
$4.85—Price Includes 
Wire, Bowl of Seed 
wacket 35c extra. 
4 Postpaid 
MELLOR DOME FEEDER 
Dept. A Englewood, N. J. 


Wild Birds No 


With this Guaranteed 
Automatic 
A-W Bird Feeder 


Attracts Wild Birds the year 
around. Sturdily built with 
plastic seed container 2%” 
x 7”. Hangs anywhere. 


End iL! ome 
with A-W’s “*Squirrel’s 
Defeat” Feeder. Birds 
will feed from this 
feederincomplete 
safety. Made of sturdy 
materials 


Puce Folder. | 


Send name and 
address for com- 
plete folder. 


audubongworkshop 
Ww rel i 
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PARK’S 


“ASSEMBLE YOURSELF” 


BIRD FEEDER 


MADE FROM KILN-DRIED, SATINY 
CALIFORNIA REDWOOD 


FOR ALL HOMES 
A WONDERFUL GIFT 
EASY TO ASSEMBLE «+ EASY TO CLEAN 


$2.00 


At your Dealers or write 


WES-PARK PRODUCTS CO. 
Needham Heights 94, Mass. 


To bring song, color, and happiness to your 
yard and garden use our Bird Feed that has 
been tested and proven over the years. 

Excelo Quality Wild Bird Feed contains 
no screenings or fillers. 

It is a balanced blend of peanut hearts, 
sunflower seed, and grains formulated espe- 
cially for our little feathered friends. 


EXCELO WILD BIRD FEED 


5 lbs. 
10 lbs. 
20 Ibs. 


EXCELO SUNFLOWER SEED 
(Dakota-Fancy-Small-Plump — 
No Screenings) 


5 lbs. 
10 lbs. 
20 Ibs. 


Prices Postpaid—(5¢ per pound higher 
if west of the Rocky Mountains) 


EXCELSIOR 
FARM STORE 


Box 354, Dept. 1 Excelsior, Minnesota 
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CEE WY, 
Peterson 


Field Guide 


Series 


0 A Field Guide to the Birds }y 
Roger Tory Peterson $3.95 
A Field Guide to Western Birds 
by Roger Tory Peterson $3.95 
A Field Guide to the Shells of 
our Atlantic and Gulf Coasts by 
Percy A. Morris $3.95 

4) A Field Guide to the Mammals 
by William Bart and 
Ric hard Grossenheider $3 95 
A Field Guide to Shells of the 
Pacific Coast and Hawaii by 
Perc y { Morris $3.95 
A Field Guide to the Butterflies 
by Alexander B. K lots $3.95 

7) A Field Guide to Rocks and 
Minerals by Frederick H. Pough 
$3.95 

8) A Field Guide to the Birds of 
Britain and Europe by Roger Tor) 
Peterson. Guy V ountfort. P. A. D. 
Hollom $5.00 
A Field Guide to Animal Tracks 
by Olaus J. Murie $3.95 

10) A Field Guide to the Ferns and 
Their Related Families of 
Northeastern and Central North 
America by Boughton Cobb $3.95 


tnd the latest tn the 

Pagoo by Holling Clancy Holling 
@ Pagoo starts life as @ microscopic | 
creature, survives being swallowed by 
a Sculpin and being clutched by an 
Octopus to grow int® a_ two-fisted 
Hermit Crab. Am informative pan 


orama of tide-pool life. $3.75 Trade 
$4.50 G.S.L.B 


© Wad this coupon to:._* 


National Audubon Society, 
1130 Fifth Ave., New York 28, N.Y 


| | 
| | 
| | 
7 oe iQ nd me the Field Guides 

checkec 
—  . oe Western Birds, 
| Atlantic Shells, $3.95, | 
l , : Ferns, $3.95, ........0... Butterflies, | 

$3.95, ........Mammals, $3.95, ........ Pa 
| cific Shells, $3.95, .......... Rocks and | 
| Minerals, $3.95, .......... British Birds, | 
| $5.00. .Animal Tracks, $3.95, 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
! | 
a | 


velow 


$3.95 


send........Pagoo, $3.75, G.S.L.B. $4.50 
_] Check enclosed C) Charge 


Name 


BOOK NOTES 


FE. 


By Amy Clampitt, Librarian, Audubon House 


FISHES OF THE WORLD 


By Ed l D j ( 
tio? / 7 Tt} 

Mone ft, B ( ) 
/ Wo J 1957 | 
x 83, 190 / / X 
$12.50 

When everything there ts to know 
ibout birds is known, when every sp 
cies has been collected, its taxonomi 


status settled, and its life history docu 


mented down to the last food item 
when the myste1 of rd migration 
has been solved d every last bird 
watcher’s Lule List 1S ompl t well 
then there will still be the fishes. It is 
no wonder that with the advent of skin 
diving and the snorkel, fish-watching 
should ilre ily on the way to ichie 
ing status as a sport. For in sheer gor 
eeousness, as well as in bizarre habits 
ind the mvsteries of their still largely 
uncharted seasonal wanderings, fishes 
ire every bit the equal of birds If any 
one doubts such a statement, a look at 
this book, another in a notable series 
from France, should convince him othe 
WIs¢ The numerous plates—all from 
ictual photographs, many of them in 
color—a1 both beautiful and fantasti 
the accompanying text is at once au 
thoritative and casual ind the occa 


sional quaintness of the translation only 


enhances its rich, varied, and wide-rang 


ing subject matter One _ fascinating 
ispect which has no parallel in the study 
of birds ts the large part played bv fish 
history—the trawlers 


ermen in human 


and sardine fleets of the Breton Coast, 


the Volga sturgeon fishery (from which, 
of course, comes the world’s best caviar) , 


and the tunny-catches of the ancient 
Phoenicians whose destination was Car 
thage On the 


the latest 


other hand, there are 
findings on the life of the 
ocean abyss, as observed from the bathy 
scaph, a French invention which made 


1954. Al 
an excellent gift for the bird 


its first inhabited descent in 
together, 
lover who already “has everything.” 
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THE ANATOMY OF NATURE: HOW 
FUNCTION SHAPES THE FORM AND 
DESIGN OF ANIMATE AND INANIMATE 
STRUCTURES THROUGH THE UNIVERSE 
By Andreas Feininger, Crown, N. Y 
1956, 1214 x 834 in., 161 pp. Illustrated 
$5.95 

This is ostensibly a collection of pho 
tographs; nor is the subtitle a misrepre- 
highly _ re- 


sentation Unlike many 


garded practitioners of his art, M1 
Feininger is concerned not with captur- 
ing the momentary aspect of things, but 
with the exact reverse. “A great num 
ber of picture books,” he remarks in a 


foreword to this volume, “have been 
compiled to show people that nature is 
beautiful But the type of beauty 
stressed in those books is, in my opinion, 
the superficial kind of beauty of form 
evaluated solely as ornament. . . This 
disdain is not 


hind Mr. 


such 


merely carping: for be 
Feininger’s preoccupation 
with things as snakes’ skeletons, 
rock formations, erosion patterns, spider- 
webs, ice feathers, and skunk-cabbage 
leaves is a concept whose implications 
verge on the mystical. Such a concept is, 
of course, by no means new; Thoreau 
toyed with it while watching the forms 
taken by thawing mud, but seems never 
to have developed it to the extent that 
Mr. Feininger has done in this book. 
added that the 


their 


It should be photo- 


graphs, however homely subject, 


are extremely beautiful and superbly 
reproduced; and that the technical data 
at the back of the book covers not only 
the taking of photographs but some very 
interesting experiments on the strength 
of spider silk and the amount of weight 
which can be supported by an oriole’s 


nest—33 pounds! 


SNAKES AND SNAKE HUNTING 

By Carl Kauffeld, Hanover House, Gar- 
den City, N. Y., 1957. 854 x 51% in., 
266 pp. Illustrated. Indexed. $3.95. 


In the Pine Barrens of southern New 
Jersey is an elevation known as Mount 
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Misery, which has been in recent years, 
successively, the site of a CCC camp 
and of a church colony—much to the dis 
tress of the author of this book. ‘The 
cause of his distress, among other things 
was that these tenants had driven away 
the ratilesnakes! Seeing a_ rattlesnake 
for Mr. Kauffeld, is the equivalent fon 
an ornithologist, of seeing an Everglades 
kite. Indeed, he remarks that for him 
this much maligned re ptile has the same 
appeal as the hawks and owls among 
birds, or the cats among the mammals 
They are he insists magnificent 
They are splendid creations ingeniously 
constructed after eons of — gradual 
chang which at least suggests, to read 
ers who do not entirely share his en 
thusiasm, what its basis is. In this book 
he tells some of his adventures—and o« 
casional misadventures, such as the time 
a watersnake unexpectedly gave birth to 
18 young in a Boston bag he was cai 
rying—as a snake collector in various 
parts ol the United States. Far from 
being gruesome or sensational, his ac 
count is frequently idyllic in its de 
scriptions of attendant sights, sounds 
and sensations: and this reviewer, who 
has the habit of reading on buses and 
subways , found it so engrossing that she 
rode right past her stop! ‘The book con 
cludes with a “Plea for Snake Conser 


vation and 


the perfectly serious, if 
radical, suggestion that a Holbrook So 
ciety, named after a pioneer American 
herpetologist be formed to protest 
igainst the slaughter of reptiles for the 


purposes of human vanity 


GILBERT WHITE IN HIS VILLAGE 

By Cecil S. Emden, Oxford University 
Press, London an w York, 1956. 71 9 
LL 139 pp lustrated. Indexed. 


S?.40 


x 4 


Naturalists are not always inclined to 
geniality; but that Gilbert White emi 
nently was, this charming little book 
proves beyond any doubt Possibly it 
is the geniality behind it which « xplains 
why “The Natural History of Selborne 
is so perennially enchanting despite its 
almost total lack of self-revelation when 
compared with, say the writings of 
W. H. Hudson. Mr. Emden has combed 
all available documents for possible 
hints about Gilbert White's daily life 
among his neighbors, human and othe1 
wise, and by an astute reading between 
the lines has reconstructed the unas 
sumingly sociable, kindly, patient, and 
meticulous personage hey must have 
known. We learn also about his faithful 
gardener Thomas Hoar, and Thomas's 
devotion to Timothy, the famous Sussex 
tortoise; about White’s great pride in his 
melons, particularly the cantaloupes; 
and we are given such vignettes as this 
one, prompted by a reference to his 
studies of the behavior of earthworms 
in his garden at night: ‘Doubtless he 
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emerged for his task wrapped in the 


surtout’ which he mentioned elsewhere 


in his journals, and carrying a candle- * For professional and 
lantern. Whether he sat or stood du amateur ornithologists- 


ing the long periods necessary for this 


kind of investigation must be left to A Laboratory and 


the imagination. Probably he stood, so 


as to cover a larger area with his view Field Manual of 


This was by no means his only sub 


ject of study in the garden, He used to ORNITHOLOGY 


take a candle round the flower-beds so 
as to study insects feeding on the flowers 


by night . This is not a book for 


every are but it will be cherished by OLIN SEWALL PETTINGILL, oR. 


anyone who cares for its subject—the 
more so since it is beautifully printed 
and the choice of paper, type, format, 


and illustrations could scarcely be im 


proved upon Dr. Pettingill’s compilation of data on 
the anatomy, physiology, ecology and 
behavior of birds is the answer to your 
HUNTING WITH THE CAMERA: problems of Christmas gifts for your 
friends. They'll enjoy and 


appreciate the book’s 180 illustrations, 
ADVENTURE IN THE FIELD its accuracy and completeness. 


“birder” 


A GUIDE TO TECHNIQUES AND 


Edited by Allan D. Cruickshank, Harpe) 388 Pages 


N. Y., 1957. 914 x 6 in., 251 pp. Illus 81x11 Size 
trated. Indexed. $4.50 180 Illustrations $5.00 


Here five men who know whereol To order your Christmas gift books, 


they speak offer their suggestions to the 
wildlife photographer. Mr. Cruickshank 


contributes, in addition to a general in BURGESS PUBLISHING Co. 
426 South Sixth Street 
discussed by Charles E. Mohr, insects by Minneapolis 15, Minnesota 


troduction, the sections on birds and on 


mammals. Amphibians and reptiles are 


ru to neat page 


—one of the most comprehensive and 
valuable books on birds now available 
in the English language. 


Written by 


Photo offset 
Clothbound 


write to— 


The Warbler Family Complete 


including 55 tropical species shown for the first time in full color! 


113 species in all. A useful and valuable addition to every birder’s library. 


TheWARBLERS 
of America 


ee wre ta Edited by IIDLOW GRISCOM | 
j and ALEXANDER SPRUNT, Je. 


Mustrated in Color by 
JOHN HENRY DICK 
A. EB. ALLIN. 

| EMMET R. BLAKE 
JAMES BOND 
MAURICE BROUN 
ROLAND C. CLEMENT 
HOWARD L. COCSWELL 

- ALLAN D, CRUICKSHANK 
EUGENE EISENMANN 
LUDLOW GRISCOM 
Ww. Ww. H. GUNN 

| KARL W. HALLER 
FREDERICK C. LINCOLN 
GALE MONSON 
}. A. MUNR™ 
HARRY C. OBERHOLSER 
ROGER TORY PETERSON 
ALEXANDER F. SKUTCH 
ALEXANDER SPRUNT, JR. 
JOSSELYN VAN TYNE 
La’ 
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This magnificent new 
book is truly an event 
in the bird world. Con- 
tributions are by 23 


leading ornithologists. 


148 pages 
35 color plates 


15 black-and-white 
drawings 


Size 8x10 


Price $15.00 


The Devin-Adair Co. 
23 East 26th Street 
New York 10, New York 


Send me copies of THE 
WARBLERS OF AMERICA at 
$15.00 each. 


I enclose $ 
Name 


Address 
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A Flora of the Marshes 


of California 
By HERBERT L. MASON 


A comprehensive and profusely illustrated 
volume describing the currently known 
species of flowering plants and ferns 
growing in wet lands of California and 
significant as waterfowl food. An illus- 
trated key to the major groups of marsh 
plants is included as well as data on 
geographical and ecological ranges for 
California and wider areas. For botanists, 
wildlife managers, and sportsmen. 


896 pages, 367 pages line drawings, 
$10.00 


Nature and the American 
By HANS HUTH 


Traces three centuries of changing Amer- 
ican attitudes toward nature and conser- 
vation as manifested in‘ science, art, |it- 
erature, philosophy, political life, and 
vacation travel. Numerous 
from original sources. 


268 pages, illus., $7.50 


illustrations 


Guns on the Early 
Frontiers sy CARL P. RUSSELL 


An authoritative and copiously illustrated 
descriptive record of frontier firearms 
from Colonial times through the years of 
the western fur trade. Shows how the 
people who made, sold, and used the 
firearms helped shape the American west. 


412 pages, $8.50 


Rattlesnakes 


Their Habits, Life Histories, 
and Influence on Mankind 


By LAURENCE M. KLAUBER 


“There is no comparable work on snakes 
in general, or any group of them. 
a source of information not only for the 
snake specialist but also for the historian 
medical anthropologist, and the 
educable sportsman 

—New York Times Book Revieu 


1526 pages, 243 illus., 2 vols., $17.50 


man, 


Arctic Wilderness 
By ROBERT MARSHALL 


Edited, with an Introduction, 
by George Marshall 


. @ book for every man and woman 
who loves the wilderness. While it will 
bring back some echoes of one's own ex- 
periences, it will remind even the expert 
that he yet has much to learn about the 
wilderness on our frontier." — Justice 
William O. Douglas, U. S. Supreme 


Court. 198 pages, illus., $3.75 


At your bookstore 


University of California 
Press Berkeley 4, California 


Edward S. Ross, marine life by Herman 
W. Kitchen, and plants by Rutherford 
Platt. Assuming that the reader already 


has a basic knowledge of photographic 
technique, the authors deal mainly with 
cameras, tripods, blinds, and 


work 


subject and 


equipment 


diving gear for underwater with 


stalking and finding the 
with standards and the ethics of wildlife 


photography Selected examples of th 


work of each of the authors have been 
reproduced, with the appropriate tech 
nical data. While photographing pets 


ind zoo animals has been dealt with in 


books, the kind of 


vice offered here on the very 


first-hand ad 
different 


many 


problems of genuine wildlife photog 


raphy has been hard to find in print 


and will be greatly welcomed 


MY FAMILY AND OTHER ANIMALS 


g 1957 


By Gerald Durrell, Vikin VN.) 


. , > or 
834 x 5% a » pp S35.95 


Mr Durrell’s books 
have had to do with professional animal 
Here he harks 


back to his days as an amateur and as 


four previous 


collecting expeditions 


a youngest member of that time-honored 


institution, the Eccentric English Fam 


ily The 
idyllic the 


scene the isle of Corfu) 1s 


action in general highly dis 


organized. Some readers may find the 
Family occasionally more tedious than 
funny, but the Other Animals should 


include a 


They 


tortoise named Achilles who had a pas 


delight almost anyone 


sion for strawberries; a scops owl named 
Ulysses: a lizard named Geronimo, and 
1 mantis named Cicely; a pair of mag- 
called the black 


backed gull named Alecko; and various 


pies Magenpies; a 


scorpions toads, beetles, water-snakes 


ind similar creatures vertebrate and 


nvertebrate is well as several dogs 


LOUIS MARSHALL: 


Champion of Liberty: 
Selected Papers and Addresses 


Edited by Charle Reznikoff, Jeu ish 

Publication S« el of America, Phila 
bhia, P 1957. 2 9L4 x 0 in 

1.196 pp Indexe Boxed, $10.00 


To my mind the man who destroys 
the forest, is as great an enemy of the 
treason.” So 


1905 to the 


guilty of 
Marshall in 
Ne WwW 
Forest 


public as one 
wrote Louis 
Governor ol York concerning the 


Adirondack 


tion was only one of the 


Preserve Conserva 


fields to which 


this distinguished lawyer devoted him 
self throughout a long career which 
ended with his death in 1929. He was 
a leader in the founding of the New 


Forestry at Syra- 
Holland Mis- 


sourl was a major factor in the decision 


York State College of 
cuse, and his brief in 


upholding the laws for the 
Over a 


protection 


of migratory birds hundred 
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pages in this collection of his papers 
have to do with conservation: of these, 
one of the most delightful is a lette: 
to Francis D. Gallatin, the then New 
York City Commissioner of Parks, which 
displays a precise knowledge of the lo 
cation and condition of a great number 
of particular Central Park 
which is as affectionate as it is astonish 


trees in 


ing. Much of his attention was devoted 


g 
to the problems of immigrants and to 


questions of discrimination, minority 


rights, and constitutional liberties, as 
well as the Judaism in which he was an 
active member. Aside from their docu- 
these volumes are of 


their 


mentary value, 


great interest for revelation of a 
personality in which force, moderation, 
much feeling and an engaging modesty 
were combined. Oscar Handlin has con 


tributed a biographical introduction. 


SEAWEEDS AT EBB TIDE 


By Muriel Lewis Guberlet, University 
of Washington Press, Seattle, 1956. 83,4 
x 554 in., 182 pp. Illustrated. Indexed. 
$3.50. 

This attractive volume is actually a 


held 


algae of the 


commoncr marine 
Unusually 


Eliza 


guide to the 
Pacific 


full-page drawings by 


Coast. 
sensitive, 
beth L. Curtis depict just under 90 spe 
cies, with helpful data on each facing 
An introductory section 


page gives 


hints for collecting algae. 


JUNIOR BOOKS 


THE BIRD WATCHERS (8-12) 


By Marjory Bartlett Sanger, E. 
New York, 1957, 834 x 57 in., 


ton, s 
163 pp. Illustrated. $2.75 


Mrs. Sanger has an ear for what peo- 
ple say, and also for what they—especial 
ly children—think but don’t say; and 
she has a gift for evoking sights and 
sounds and moods in the outdoor world 
She 1s, 
a bird 
servationist. While one occasionally has 
the feeling that the writer doesn't quite 
know what to make of the conservation 
have never 


in short, a real writer as well as 


watcher and a dedicated con 


ist, and vice versa, they 
theless produced a book of great charm 
and a thoroughly absorbing one. It is 
dogevedly 


little sister 


about an impatient, logical 
Brian and his 


as exquisitely appealing and at 


boy named 
Jenny 
the same time real a little girl as one is 
likely to meet in a book for children 

and what ensues when they are given 
a bird feeder for Whether 
children who are actual or only poten 
tial bird watchers will enjoy it more is 
an open question, but in any case a 
great many adults are going to find it 
an ideal gift for youngsters in either 


Christmas. 


category. 
Turn to page 294 
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Andreas Fewnnger 
ME ANATOMY 
_OF NATURE 
\)) IY 


This Christmas. 
give the book 


that nature-lovers 
all over America 
are enthusiastically 
recommending... 


ANDREAS FEININGER'S 


THE 


ANATOMY ofr NATURE 


ALLAN D. CRUICKSHANK, National Audubon Society 
“Every photographer, nature lover, and scientist should have 
this book in his library. It is superb .. . as striking, imag 
and stimulating a set of nature photographs as have 
An outstanding job.” 


TIME: “These pictures of a great photographer prove that 
the camera eye has better vision than the human eye. Tech 
nically renfarkable.” 


WORCESTER TELEGRAM: “A book of outstanding 
nature photographs that will be a pleasure to look at again 
JOHN ADAM KNIGHT, New York Post: “I learned more and again 

from this latest work of LIFE’s distinguished photographer RALEIGH OBSERVER: “A book of real beauty ... the 


than an assortment of professors were able to impress upon work of a master photographer who uses light and film to 


inative, 
ever been presented in one volume 


me in seven years of college. 168 pages of utterly fascinating 


photographs 


ROGER CROSSGROVE, Natural History ‘The most 
strikingly beautiful nature photographs ever made, in the 
best book of its kind by a dedicated, sensitive artist.” 


LEONARD HALL, Nature Columnist and Audubon Lee 
turer Here is a book for everyone who is interested in the 
Andreas Feininger has, as artist and 
lan, lew equals in the whole field of photogr aphy 


iders of the universe 


ind in nature photography he has made himself especially at 
home. THe Anatomy or Nature is a book to own and enjoy 


through the years 


LOS ANGELES EXAMINER: “A remarkable collection of 
photography It is difficult to think of a more impressive 
exhibit than Feininger’s of the unity of natural things, of the 
complete interrelationship of all things on earth.” 


More than 160 pages of Feininger’s marvelous 
photographs reveal the striking similarities of 
animate and inanimate forms throughout the uni- 
verse —the strata of rock, the structure of a 
feather, freezing water, spiral nebulae, trees, 
leaves, and even insect eyes. And an informative 
special section explains the unusual photographic 
techniques that made these nature pictures pos- 


sible. 9’ x 12” gift volume. 


Now at your bookstore, or use this convenient 


coupon. 


show more than would be possible to see from the subjects 


themselves. A timeless and stimulating volume.” 


LOS ANGELES HERALD EXPRESS: “A new threshold 
of experience for a multitude of readers. Magnificent black 
ind white studies showing nature in her many guises.” 


DALLAS TIMES HERALD: 
the forms and designs of nature. The parallels between utterly 
unrelated phenomena are exhibited in a fairly breath-taking 


“An exciting excursion into 


manner, 


J ACQL ELINE Jl DGE, Editor, Modern 
“Have you ever pondered the truth of that old cliché, ‘the 
wonders of nature’? Andreas Feininger has. And he writes 
and photographs it with such enthusiasm and precise beauty 
that you'll want to get up at five in the morning and start 
looking for a dew-filled spider web yourself. Be you armchair 
naturalist or cliff-hanger, you'll treasure this book.” 


Photography ; 


CROWN PUBLISHERS, Dept. C58 
419 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


1 « copies of 
eininger’s or NATURE I will pay postman $5.95 
each plus post charges nderstand that I may return then 


within te ‘ s refund if ' ot completely satisfied 


ity & State 


( ) SAVE! Send check or money order for $5.95 for each copy 
with this coupon and publisher will pay all postage charges. Same 


money-back guarantee 
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ee PHILOSOPHICAL 
By Donald Culross P ¢ LIBRARY BOOKS 
THE EDGE C0 pp tated $195. | aaa Eee a 


Hutson rt 4 been 


—MORROW JUNIOR BOOKS— 


ge t the ha 


OF APRIL | siontt one sn'ieat"procn schegopnpesin 
. “ - ‘ wed < ial ‘ - : THE LIVING ROCKS by Geoffrey Grigson. | 


ac ar 


A BIOGRAPHY OF JOHN BURROUGHS 


HILDEGARDE 
r~ HOYT SWIFT 


t Zz z i It yt I ‘ ‘ i 
‘ With a preface by Andre Maurois. Richly 
ihustrated $ 
ne } 
The years w . ount ot into il1O t rth 1 ‘ THE CONQUEST OF rue. ANTARCTIC by Norman 
formed the characte ; ie ; , Kemp. A beaut 
pial { { ) l Anta 
ot the dreamin i 
nature-lover are con : oe - - rite 
municated here wit { 
style which is folksy 


trated 

ANTARCTIC HAZARD by W. Ross Cockrill 
elemental and some ’ und a Anta 
times lyrical } 


‘ 


t nt 4 ! ha been 
ul rea Ittustrated 


EELS: A BIOLOGICAL STUDY hy Leon Bertin. New 
and completely revised senior I 1 


THE YEAR OF | tteenturinevotune oa theese, | 3 oe ee Sees 
THE PHEASANTS rome ob Tae ane a 


ELIZABETH LADD ZOO DOCTOR (8-12) 
B B 


STANLEY: UNPUBLISHED LETTERS. 1b 


Bh hind 


PREHISTORIC MAN Leroi-Gourhar Pre- 
historic Man 1 


1 re ul 
more charm f homo sapiens 


ipposed any \sia ‘ 


7 ™ re ) | DOSSESS he r le Poh “he at pres ) t Museum 
OO D¢ IC OR es de "Homme and A ! t at t Museum of 
- yurcef Pcc ‘ | f Natural History, I’a $4.75 
. oa . OLD STONE AGE by Geoffrey Grigson and Steven 

WILLIAM BRIDGES ’ Cipel - ee I perpk ; Lelebonovic A nt - ab : a 


entert 


archa ai re ‘Illustrated 


A TREASURY OF PHILOSOPHY edited by mnesers 
D Runes H ‘ 


THE SEA AND ITS RIVERS (12-16) 
ge » h 1 I D 


S iccessful ‘ffort ; 1956. 8 
REASON AND CHANCE IN Soren res DISCOV- 
ERY by KR. Taton. Dr. Taton exar 
young active purpose an ‘ 
vinia Kirkus. 4 \ gift for egrapl visualization and wget: Mh 


nhotos { . i rhvthmi t-moving stvle make this 


to captivate the a hb 


j e t P 
I>. $7.95 , ’ ily ti ctorvy book for younger i wton and others. “iliustrated. 
readers. Mrs. Malkus pictures what a «nA TH. COUPON TODAY 
trip through the ocean abyss in a yet Mail to your favorite bookseller or directl 
{/1 Morro r B s ea-be vent — | ight be PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY, Publishers | 
——— So | eee OER VERCe Supa ine ae 15 East 40th Street, Dept. A-40, New York 16, N. Y. | 
in cloth like outlines the origin ol life according Send books checked. To expedite shipment I en 


are pound |! 
remittance $ 


to present-day hypotheses; and describes 


WILLIAM MORROW & COMPANY the movemerits of the great oceank 


NAME 
ADDRESS 
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For Budding 


THE HOLE IN THE TREE 


Jean George. Illustrated by the Author. 


Full of surprise and delight—a picture-story 
of all the creatures who find a home in the 
hole of an apple tree through the years — 
from a beetle to a coon. By the co-author of 
Bubo, the Great Horned Owl, and other fine 
nature books. Ages 4-7. $2.50 


THIS WAY TO 
THE STARS 


John M. Schealer. A book that leads young 
minds and imaginations out into our universe 
and beyond with effortless authority. From 
the great astronomers of the past to today’s 
instruments and a trip into outer space — 
here is a really first-hand introduction to a 
subject of ever-increasing importance. With 
photos and diagrams. Ages 10-14. $2.95 


PALMER'S 
FIELDBOOK 
OF MAMMALS 


E. Laurence Palmer, Formerly Director of 
Conservation Education of the National Wild- 
life Federation. 


Over 300 line drawings, over 275 mammals 
of the world, both wild and domestic. The 
invaluable tables, the sections on animal life 
and conservation — the diagrams of tracks, 
teeth, skulls, etc. make this the best low- 
priced handbook in its field. $3.75 


E. P. DUTTON & CO. 


Naturalists 


THE 
BIRD 
WATCHERS 


Varjory Bartlett Sanger. 
Illustrated by Christine Price. 


A Christmas surprise a bird-feeder 
— opens up a whole new world to a 
brother and sister. As the seasons 
change, each brings with it an increas- 
ing number of new arrivals with fas- 
cinating habits for the children to ob- 
serve. The lives, the nests, and the ap- 
pearance of over a hundred birds are 
so gracefully woven: into this story 
that young readers will be completely 
captivated. Written by an editor for 
the Massachusetts Audubon Society. 


Many illustrations. Ages 8-12. $2.75 


THE 
BIG 
ONES 


Inez Hogan. Illustrated by the author. 
A companion to The Little Ones. 


When a dinosaur comes back to earth 
on a visit, a chimpanzee introduces 
him to the largest animals alive today 
and the dinosaur recalls what “the big 
ones” looked like in pre-historic days. 
Realistic, full-page pictures dramatize 
a charming story and reveal all the 
monsters in action. Ages 6-9. $2.95 


300 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 
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BOOK S— ( continued from page 294 

currents and the plant and animal life 
One slip was noted in the 
cardinal, 


of the ocean. 
chapter on migration — the 
mentioned here, is actually a non-migra 
tory species—but it is a forgivable one, 
and does not detract from the validity 
of the author's treatment of migration 


in general 


CHUCK WOODCHUCK’S SECRET (7-10) 
By Gardell Dano Christensen, Henry 
Holt, New York, 1957. 814 x 6 in., 64 
pp. Illustrated. $2.25. 

Here is another fable by the author 
of the wonderful “Mr. Hare.” This time 
the general subject is Exclusiveness, Es 
pecially when Compounded with Hear 
say. While the 


sO pointed, the 


moral is perhaps not 
satire is of the 
affecta 


quite 
same delightful kind, and the 
tions and anxieties of the various char 
acters are as anthropomorphically sly as 
in its predecessor. The conversations ar¢ 
suspiciously like what an eavesdropping 
mother is likely to overhear through the 
kitchen window, and once again the 
author's portraits, though 
almost, if not quite, like certain people. 


furry, look 


LETTERS—C ontinued from page 289 


When she saw how much this meant to 
me she also sent for Volume 1. My set 
of Bird-Lore and Magazine 
therefore is complete by original sub 
scription from the very beginning. I 
numbers during my high 


Audubon 


lost a few 
school and college days when I was mov 
ing around a good bit but recently 
have secured these. The final lot will 
go to the bookbinder today and I shall 
Audubon Field 
Incidentally, 


hope that the set of 
Notes may follow soon. 
last summer I obtained the two volumes 
of Audubon Magazine issued by Forest 
and Stream in the late 1880's. 
ALEXANDER WETMORE 
Research Associate 
Smithsonian Institution 
Washington, D. ¢ 


Comment 


Dr. Wetmore has had a long and dis 
tinguished career in the natural sciences, 
and in ornithology 
published a biographical sketch of him 
in Audubon Magazine, July-August 1948 
issue, to which we refer our readers 


particularly. We 


Tue Eprror 


Your magazine is doing a wonderful 
job to restore wildlife to its important 
place in this country. 

Waldo C. Wright 


Clarks Summit, Pennsylvania 
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EXHIBITION 
AT 
AUDUBON HOUSE 


African Birds 


AND 
American 
Warblers 


AN EXHIBITION 
OF PAINTINGS 
BY 


John Henry Dick 


; 
Including originals of the 
plates for the new book on 
Warblers of America 
October 30-November 29 


Sf 


At Audubon House 
1130 Fifth Avenue 
New York 


UNINVITED GUEST—C continued from page 249 
just as astonished as I was. Then— 
the shrike took off, never to return. 

Our little heroes of the day fluffed 
their skirts, dropped to the lilacs, 
and hastened to the feeders as 
though nothing had happened. In- 
stantly the juncos came to life; the 
grosbeaks scrambled for the sun- 
flower seeds. As for me, this was 
a salutary and reassuring experience. 
The indomitable chickadees had not 
only resolved my fears, they had, 
with their heroic performance, lifted 
my spirits immeasurably. 

We surely can be grateiul for 
things that come in small packages 
even when these packages embody 
fury and dynamite. THE END 


CORRECTION 

If our failure to give you the cor 
rect page number, for the answers to 
Mr. Teale’s quiz (Insects Face to Face, 
September-October 1957 issue) made 
your search a little frenzied, please for- 
give us. In “making up” the front and 
back sections of the magazine, it is some 
times necessary to shift the continuations 
of articles, answers to quizzes, etc., from 
the page where we originally put them, 
to another page. This is one time when 
we did not change the page number 
to suit our change. For the record, in- 
stead of referring you to the answers as 
being “on page 226,” we should have 
said, “on page 238."—Tnue Epiror 


SEA OTTER POPULATION 

CONTINUES TO INCREASE 

“Sea otters along the coasts of Alaska 
and the Aleutian Islands have spread to 
new areas and thrived to such an extent 
that their current population may now 
be as high as 20,000 animals, Daniel H. 
Janzen, director of the Bureau of Sport 
Fisheries and Wildlife, of the U. S. De 
partment of the Interior, said recently 
In 1950 the 
animals 

\ recently completed survey by an 


estimate was set at 8,000 


plane and boat of the most important 
sea otter concentrations outside of the 
western Aleutians (except one in Prince 
William Sound) , 


number of otters than was 


revealed a much larger 
generally 
thought to exist in these other areas. A 
total of 4,785 animals was observed in 
concentration points on Afognak Island, 
the Barren Islands, Sutwick Island area, 
Shumagin Islands, Sandman Reefs and 
Sanak Reefs, and Unimak Island. 

In the western Aleutians, bureau of 
ficials believe that the 
Amchitka alone far exceeds this 4,785 
figure. In large 
numbers of sea otters at Kiska Island, 
Rat Island, the Delarof Islands, Kanaga 
Island, and Tanaga Island. Since the 


population on 


addition there are 


please mention Audubon Magazine 


animals appeared at Adak Island in 
1954 there is another rapidly growing 
population. One additional concentra 
tion exists at Amlia Island that bureau 
personnel so far have been unable to 
evaluate. Adverse flying conditions and 
the long distances involved make ex 
tremely difficult censusing in the west- 
ern Aleutians. 

“These interesting marine 
once were numbered in the tens of 
thousands in Alaskan and North Pacific 
waters. In 1804 a single shipment of 
15,000 [sea otter] skins valued at more 
than $1 million was made from Sitka, 
Alaska. 
bearers that led to heavy exploitation 
in the 1800's and by the close of that 
century the animals were virtually ex 
terminated. The Pribilof Islands in 
Bering Sea, summer home of the color- 
ful Alaska fur seal, supported large 
numbers until 1802 when the last of the 
colony was killed off by fur hunters. 

“Bureau officials are greatly encour 
aged over the fine increases shown by 
the sea otters and hope that in the years 
to come the animals may be restored to 
something approaching their former 
abundance.” — U.S. Fish AND WILDLIFE 
Service News RELEASE. 


mammals 


It was this prime value as fur 
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Coconut Suet Feeder 
with bracket—$2.49 


Coconut Suet Feeder 
without bracket—$1.79 


Pine Paddock Feeder—$4.95 


All Metal 
Feeder—$6.50 


Aluminum Feeder 
complete with pole — $4.95 
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Bird Seed 


Audubon Mixture 
Peanut Butter 


10 Ibs. $ 2.75 postpaid Bells 

25 lbs. 5.00 ex. collect 2 for $.98 

50 Ibs. 8.00 ex. collect 
100 Ibs. 15.50 ex. collect 


Medium | 
Sunflower Seed “Assemble 


Yourself” 


10 Ibs. $ 3.50 postpaid — oy 
Bird Feeder 

25 lbs. 7.50 ex. collect (De Luxe)—$2.50 
50 Ibs. 13.00 ex. collect 


100 Ibs. 24.00 ex. collect 


Chickadee Diner—$1.35 
Baffle 18” —$5.95 
Baffle 24’’—$10.95 


Service Department 
National Audubon Society, 1130 Fifth Avenue, New York 28, N. Y. 
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Please note bird seed not shipped West of the Mississippi. 
On all items not marked “shipped collect’’ add 10°, East of the Mississippi.and 15°/, West of the Mississippi to cover mailing costs. 
Prices subject to change. 
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74 Christmas 
Present 


for your younger friends 


Sa Sa 


\ 
} 


Boys and Girls will treasure your gift 
for the whole year when you give them 
a JUNIOR MEMBERSHIP in the NATIONAL 
AUDUBON SOCIETY. 


Each Junior Member 
receives the following: 


The JUNIOR MEMBERS’ SCRAPBOOK, 

for a year’s adventuring in the out- 
of-doors. A 4-page cover form tells how 
to make this into a scrapbook, adding 
to it all the materials members collect 
Inserted in this are three separate 
4-page story folders, each illustrated 
with a full page outline drawing for 
hand-coloring; also a sheet of color 
plates of birds, mammals and flowers 
to cut out and paste in this book. 


The JUNIOR MEMBERS’ BUTTON 

Each member proudly wears this 
handsome pin, showing an American 
egret in flight against a bright red back- 
ground, certifying that he is a Junior 
Member of the National Audubon So- 
ciety. 

A MONTHLY PROJECT SHEET of 

timely and seasonal activities, in- 


cluding two one-act plays, a new flannel- 
board story, and a handsome bird chart. 


AUDUBON JUNIOR NEWS, the Club 
magazine, which is issued twice 
yearly 


A GIFT CARD will accompany this ma- 
terial, letting your young friend know 
that this gift comes from you. 


Dues for JUNIOR MEMBERSHIP are 
$1.50 per year 


AUDUBON JUNIOR CLUBS 


1130 Fifth Avenue, New York 28, N. Y. 


ee 
CHILDREN 


By Shirley Miller 


HELP TO PERPETUATE 
YOUR SOCIETY 


When writing advertisers, please mention Audubon Magazine 
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wings. Paint swamp milkweed silver. 
While paint is still wet, sprinkle with 
When paint is dry, put 


i little glue on the stems of the swamp 


silver sparkle 


milkweed pods. Insert the stems in holes 
in the back of the angel's paint. When 
glue is dry, paint angel’s body pale blue. 
Flatten the top of the gall to be used as 
the angel's head by rubbing it on sand 
paper. Paint the face area of the head 
flesh color, When dry, paint in han 
When this is dry, paint features on Lace 
Use fine brush. Paint halo gold. Cut oft 
ull but about 14 inch of Queen Anne's 
lace stem. Paint or spray Queen Anne’s 
lace gold While paint is still wet 
sprinkle with pink sparkle. When paint 
is dry, twist one end of a six-inch piece 

wire around the stem of the Queen 
\nne’s lace. Draw wire and stem through 
le in the goldenrod gall body. Bod) 
should fi closely igalnst 
Anne's lace. Fasten with a drop 
Draw wire through hol n 

ill head Fasten head to 
drop of glue. Slip angel's halo 
ind fasten to top ol head with 
maining wire forms a hange1 

\ small piece oO stiff papel 
paint d gold and folded to torn 
book. This can be glued to 
the ingel’s body 

[here are many, many n 
ions that Miss Macks has ton 
to make a little snowman tro 
caps ind eoldenrod galls i yird 
oldenrod gall, pine-cone willow gall 


ump milkweed, and dogbane; a stun 


ning ornament from a honey locust pod 
ind some delightful) Christmas balls 
from teasel, to mention a few. So send 
in early for your free booklet in order 
to vet these all done ind on vour tree 


by Christmas morning lure END 


“She reudubou Christmas 
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The Audubon Christmas Card for 1957 pictures two American Egrets in the 


Corkscrew Swamp Sanctuary in Florida. It is a reproduction of a painting 
drawn from life by John Henry Dick. The white birds poised on a branch 
above the soft yellowish-green of the Lettuce Lake illustrate the quiet beauty 
of the Sanctuary. 


The Audubon Society owns and maintains this Sanctuary comprising 5,760 
acres of virgin bald cypress, where many forms of wildlife, plants and nesting 
birds are protected. 
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1950 


Cards measure 5” x 7”, 

envelopes included. 

20¢ each, 10 for $1.75, 

25 and any amount over, 15¢ each. 


’ Please add 25¢ postage and han- 


dling on all orders for Christmas 
Cards. 
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DECALS 
FOR MEMBERS ONLY 


4 reproduction of the Audubon Em- 
blem, the Flying Egret is now avail- 
able in the form of a decalcomania 
for automobiles, boats, luggage and 
any other solid surface. 


The decal portrays the Flying Egret 
against a blue ground and the So- 


. . . i 
ciety’s name in yellow letters. 


The decals are 4” in diameter and 
sell — 5 for $1.00. 


Cloth Arm Emblems for members 
are still available, $1.00 each. 


ADVENTURES FOR BIRDWATCHERS 
IN JAMAICA— Continued from page 271 

out like a 
small 
perch to enjoy its catch. 


alter 
returning to its 


flycatcher 
insect and 


some 


Its unde 


parts are white with a crimson 


patch on the throat which gives it 


the local name of Jamaican robin 
or robin redbreast. It is not re 
lated either to the American or the 
robin, and its nearest 

Like 


them it nests in a burrow in a bank 


European 
relatives are the kingfishers. 

Another rufous-throated beauty is 
the male orangequit, Euneornis cam- 
pestris, or honeycreeper, in his garb 
of deep, electric-blue which sets off 
He 1S 


olten seen in orange groves, accom 


the red patch to advantage 


panied by his dull, brownish-colored 
mate. ‘There, with their long bills 
and tongues, they get to work suck 
ing juice from the ripe fruit and 
can do considerable damage. This 
species should not be confused with 
the euphonia, Pyrrhuphonia jamaica 

a tanagel 
quit, the male of which is smoky 


commonly called blue 


blue above and a paler shade under 
neath, with a yellowish abdomen 
Here, too, the female is less bril 
liant in bluish gray. 
Like the orangequit it is a fruit 
eater but it has a finch-like bill 
and eats soft-skinned fruit such as 


green and 


the guava. 

The visitor to Jamaica will soon 
notice that all small birds are locally 
called “quits.” The origin of the 
word is unknown but I believe it is 
certainly 


from the phrases or sounds uttered 


almost onomatopoeic, o1 


by these birds. In addition to the 
mentioned there 


are the banana quit, Coerba fla 


two quits above 
veola, a honeycreeper which is com- 
mon throughout the West 
Central, and South 
sometimes finds its way to Florida; 
black-faced 


grassquits, Tiaris olivacea, and Tia 


Indies, 
America, and 
the yellow-faced and 
ris bicolor, which are small finches. 
These two are very common. 

Two handsome birds which are 
quite common in the country are 
the striped headed tanager, S$ pinda- 
lis zena, and the Jamaican oriole, 
Icterus leucopteryx. The tanager’s 


yellow-orange breast glinting 
through the green foliage calls at- 
tention to it immediately, and the 
male’s head, which is divided into 
large color segments like a_black- 
umbrella, earns him the 


“mark-head.” 


and-white 


colloquial name of 


300 


If that were not enough, the striped- 
headed tanager has six other aliases, 
none of which perhaps does him 
full justice 

The Jamaican oriole is resplen- 
dent in yellow and green, with a 
black face, black bib, black tail and 
The black 


white 


have in 
patch. This 
oriole is a fruit-eater, and tangerines 


wings. wings 


them a _ large 
rank high on its menu, apparently, 
for last year a pair ol orioles took 
charge of my two tangerine trees 
and got more fruit from them than 
I did. Not content with taking my 
fruit, softly-whistled 


Er Ott. 


their sweet, 
calls seemed to me to say, 
you're a tief 

Che majority of Jamaican birds 
are not good songsters. They usu 
a sibilant buzz, a chatter- 
harsh call- 


An outstanding exception is 


allv utter 
ing cry, or only a few 
notes. 
the ubiquitous northern mocking- 
bird, Mimus polyglottus, which has 
borrowed snatches here and there 
from other local birds and has com- 
bined them into a very fine and 


extensive repertoire. Its song is 
especially attractive when heard, as 
sometimes happens, on a moonlit 
night from whence come the local 
name for this bird of 
Another 


the white-eyed thrush, or glass-eye, 


Jamaican 
nightingale. exception 1S 
Turdus jamaicensis, whose song re- 
sembles that of the mockingbird, but 
is, if anything, more liquid and flute- 
like; also, the white-chinned thrush 
or hopping dick, Turdus aurantius, 
which, if not as good a songster 
as the other two, can give a very 
good account of itself. 

Che rufous-throated solitaire, Mya- 
whistles a single, 
clear, mellow note, rather prolonged, 


destes ge nibarbis, 


which may be followed by another 
about two tones lower. It is more 
often heard from its mountain re- 
There are a few 
oriole and eu- 


treat than seen. 
other birds like the 


phonia whose utterances are pleas- 


ing, just enough to prove the general 
rule to the contrary. 
The Jamaican becard, Platypsaris 


Christmas 
Bird Count Dates 


Saturday, December 21, 1957 
Wednesday, January 1, 1958 


(deadline for copy—January 15) 


cotinga—builds what can 
only be described as an enormous 


niger—a 


nest when one considers the size 
of the bird, which is about eight 
inches in length. A huge ovoid 
mass of vegetation measuring about 
24% feet in depth and a foot o1 
more in diameter, the nest is sus 
pended from the bough of a tall 
tree, olten 50 or more feet above 
the ground. A structure of this size 
takes weeks to build. Both partners 
carry the nest material but appar- 
ently it is only the female that 
weaves it into the nest structure. 
The male is black all over except 
for some white, usually concealed, 
on the shoulders. It has the com- 
“Judy.” 
The female is so different in vary- 


mon feminine name _ of 
ing shades of brown and gray, with 
a white breast, that she appears to 
have 
species when colloquial names were 
given these birds. She is known as 
“Mountain Dick.” <As these titles 
are always used in ordinary con- 
versation, it sometimes becomes a 
bit confusing in trying to remember 
which is which. 

Iwo other birds which deserve 


been considered a_ separate 


mention, if for no other reason than 
their odd names, are the “old man 
bird,” Hyetornis pluvialis, and the 
“old woman bird,” Saurothera ve- 
Both are members of the 
cuckoo family. Although they are 
two distinct species, and not male 


tula. 


and female of the same one, it is 
impossible with common nameés like 
theirs to refer to them otherwise 
than “he” and “she” regardless of 
their sex. Both species live in a 
wooded hillside only a few hundred 
feet from our house, yet I only oc- 
casionally see either one. More fre- 
quently I hear the “wauk-wauk- 
wauk” of the “old man” and the 
“ka-ka-ka-ka” of the “old woman.” 

The old man bird, Hyetornis plu- 
vialis, is large for a cuckoo. It is 
about 20 inches long, and for this 
reason, combined with its hooked 
bil, is sometimes mistaken for a 
hawk. I have never been able to 
find out why it got the name, but 
my guess is that its whitish-gray 
throat and breast, which comes to a 
point in the contrasting rich red- 
brown of its underparts, reminded 
someone of a long gray beard. 

The mockingbird has no use at 
all for the “old man” and bedevils 
it at every opportunity which may 
account for its reluctance to leave 

Continued on page 302 
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Audubon Market Place 


Rates for 


models adapted in our famous Repair Shop for 
Bird Study Our Free-Service Guarantee with 
every new instrument regardless of price. 
Send for list 3 grades with quality compari- 
son, Liberal trade-ins. Gifts on trial till 10 days 
after Xmas we pay postage Before buying 
read our double article “Know Your Binoculars” 
published in Audubon Magazine (1951). Wholly 
unbiased, it tells you how to choose the “right” 
model for your personal requirements, how to 
check it for the claims made for it, and how to 
use it to the best advantage. Fully illustrated 
12-page reprint 10¢ no charge to bird club 
members. Glad to answer questions by mail 

or come in to see us Open Saturdays 10-1 or 
by appointment. See display ad Page 251. The 
Reicherts, Mirakel Optical Co., 14 West First 
3 Mt. Vernon 2, New York. MOunt Vernon 
4-2772. 

BEFORE THE XMAS BIRD COUNT, RITE 
THE REICHERTS for free reprint of our article 
“How to Check Alignment” published in Jan- 
uary 1951 Audubon Magazine. Check your glass 
yourself or send it to us for free collimator 
test and estimate. We repair all makes clean- 
ing and aligning to U.S. government specifica- 
tions in 3 days Make sure mail your glass 
now. The Reicherts, Mirakel Optical Co., 14 
West First St., Mount Vernon 2, New York. 


YOU NEED A SCOPE FOR WATER BIRDS. 
Ask about our new model with threaded boss for 
mounting directly on tripod no adapter neces- 
sary; also 4-hole turret for eyepieces of different 
powers, so accurately machined (when checked 
by us) that you can change magnifications with- 
out refocusing. Also, Bausch & Lomb Balscopes, 
Tripod adapters, car-window mounts, etc. Mira- 
kel Optical Co., Mt. Vernon, New York. 


BINO-FOTOGRAPHY !—RITE THE REICHERTS 
for detailed information and technical advice. 
Mirakel Optical Co., Mount Vernon 2, New 
York. 


MUSEUM CURATOR, Let an experienced field 
ornithologist help you! Bausch & Lomb, Kern 
Swiss, Bushnell, Swift, Cadillac, Zeiss and other 
binoculars and telescopes, Postpaid. Free trial. 
See large ad on page 247. Bartlett Hendricks, 
Pittsfield 50-A, Mass, 


AMAZING PRICES prism binoculars, 22 models, 
$15.25 and up. Fully guaranteed. Free trial. 
Folder, “Binocular Selecting,” catalog free. Lab- 
oratory-medical microscopes also. Prentiss Im- 
porters, Mercury Bidg., West Los Angeles 25, 
Calif. 


BINOCULARS, TELESCOPES, etc., repaired. 
Guaranteed workmanship. Lenses coated for 
brighter vision. Damaged lenses or prisms re- 
placed. Shallow eye cups made to order for eye 
glass wearers. Lost or broken eye cups replaced. 
Describe repairs or send instrument for free 
estimate. Write for descriptive folder. Liberal 
trade-ins on new Bushnell binoculars. Gould 
Lens Service, 26-T Franklin Avenue, Bingham- 
ton, N. Y. 


BINOCULARS, BAROMETERS, TELESCOPES 
—Terrestrial and Celestial. Largest stock in 
town. Zeiss, Leitz, Hensoldt, B&L, Sard, Bush- 
nell, German, French and Japanese—New and 
Used. Sell, buy and trade, 30 day free trial. 
Clean and repair all makes. Over twenty-five 
years of reliable optical service. Belz, Opticians, 
15 East 40th Street, New York 16, N. Y. Come 
in or Just Write. 


BINOCULARS — REPAIR — RECONDITION — 
Authorized dealers Bausch & Lomb, Zeiss, 
French and other imported brands. Dell & Dell 
Opticians, 19 West 44th Street, New York 36, 
N. Y. MU 7-2785. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


BINOCULARS. Prompt service and repairs on 
binoculars, field glass and opera glass. Free 
estimates on all repairs. Also authorized dealers 
and service for Bausch & Lomb and Hertzel 
Reuss (German) binoculars. Large selection of 
binocular cases. Established 1921. Charles W. 
Mayher & Son, 5 South Wabash Avenue, Chi- 
cago 3, Illinois, Phone Dearborn 2-7957. 


BINOCULARS, TELESCOPES. All makes re- 
paired, cleaned, aligned, hard-coated. Work done 
on premises, with 20 years experience. Estimates 
free. Come in, call, or mail in your glass. Author- 
ized Bausch & Lomb dealer. Sell, buy, and trade 
new and used. George A. Garaventa, 90 Nassau 
Street, Room 80, New York City 38, N. Y. 
WOrth 2-1959. 


BINOCULARS REPAIRED by expert craftsmen. 
Hard-coating eye cups replaced, all makes. We 
have optics to repair any make. Collimator 
alignment to Government specification. Free 
check up and estimates, prompt service. Special 
rates to clubs. All work guaranteed. Binocular 
cases, any size $3.00. I. Miller, 703 South Third 
Street, Philadelphia 47, Pennsylvania. 


WHILE THE BIRDS SLEEP, extend your 
hobby hours with Skyscope. Write for free bro- 
chure. Skyscope, Inc., Dept A, Box 55, Brooklyn 
28, N. Y. 


BINOCULAR REPAIRS, clean optics, lubricate, 
re-finish, seal, align prisms, $15.00 plus post- 
age. One year workmanship guarantee. Scien- 
tific Optical Instrument Service, 22 West Chip- 
pewa Street, Buffalo, New York. 


MAKE CERTAIN BEFORE YOU BUY. Write 
us for reasons we recommend only BURTON 
BINOCULARS. Your best binocular value - 
at popular prices. The Birdhouse, Plain Road, 
Greenfield, Mass. 


DuMAURIER DOES IT AGAIN! A Fantastic 

Value. Advance Offer. A new model 60mm PRIS- 

MATIC Spotting Scope at an unheard of low, 

low price, This instrument fills the needs of those 

wanting everything in a scope but who cannot 

afford, or want to spend $215. Here is what we 

offer: A scope of high quality having 60mm ob- 

jective and complete with five eyepieces: 

15x-20x-30x-40x-60x A marvel of compactness 

as 4 lenses fit into objective cap. Aluminum con- 

struction with beautiful wrinkle finish. Complete 

overall length 15 inches. Complete weight 32 

ounces. Length with 20x eyepiece, less cap, 

inches. Long sunshade included. NOTE: 

» eyepieces give wonderful results in PAL- 

Sr with an adapter supplied by us for 

We would like to sell you a BALscope 

extra eyepieces. We still say it is tops. 

we know of no telescope in the world today 

will remotely touch this fantastic value 

r one today. Try it 10 days. If you do not 

» with us and other optical experts that it 

most sensational optical value ever, send 

it back and we will refund your purchase price. 

Scope complete with 5 eyepieces listed above 

$47.50 postage paid. Tripod available at Du- 

Maurier’s usual low cost. DuMaurier Co., Dept. 
3511, Elmira, N. Y. 


BOOKS on Birds, Mammals, Natural History 
subjects. New or out-of-print. Catalogs fur- 
nished. Pierce Book Company, Winthrop, lowa. 


BOOKS on Fish, Fishing, Birds, Animals, Na- 
ture. Request free catalog listing hundreds of 
new, used and rare books. Sporting Book Serv- 
ice, Rancocas, N. J. 


NATURAL HISTORY BOOKS. Entire libraries 
or small collections purchased at liberal prices. 
Nada Kramar, 927-15th Street, Northwest, 
Washington 5, D. C. 
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BOOK BARGAINS: Request latest “Nature” 
list. Many brand new, beautiful books; great 
reductions Excellent gifts, Wellington's, 346a 
Concord, Belmont, Mass. 


JUST PUBLISHED list of natural science 
books for all grade levels — Kindergarten 
through high school. Also nature pictures, puz- 
zles, etc. Send stamp Northwoods Nature & 
Art Center, Minocqua, Wisc. 


FABULOUS AUDUBON legend explored in 
unique magazine; rust-red iris watercolor; 
poetry section edited by Richard Ashman — 
limited edition 50¢. Egret, Shorter College, 
Rome, Ga. 


THE ANIMAL KINGDOM, 3 vol. set, 2062 
pages, 550 pictures, Animals, Amphibians, Birds, 
Reptiles, Fish and Insects, $17.50, payable $5.00 
with order, $6.25 per month; cash price $15.00. 
Returnable in five days for full refund. Liter- 
ary Mart, 1265 Broadway, New York 1. 


Children’s Books: LITTLE VALLEY QUAIL, 
and CHINTO, THE CHAPARRAL COCK. Based 
on authentic research. Hard covers. Auto- 
graphed, gift wrapped and post paid $1.50 each. 
Highland Press, Boerne, Texas. 


IDENTIFY BIRDS FASTER! Equip your Peter- 
son Guides with Bird Guide Index Tabs. Small, 
neat, easy to install. For Eastern, Western, 
British Guides, Printed plastic coated tab for 
each plate. Only 50¢ each. OB Enterprises, 
Box 21, Celina, Ohio. 


PROTECT YOUR PETERSON GUIDES! Equip 
your Peterson Guides (or books the same size) 
with Plastic Field Guide Jackets. Heavy trans- 
parent plastic, waterproof, easy to _ install. 
Money back guarantee. Only $1.00 each, post- 
paid. OB Enterprises, Box 21, Celina, Ohio. 


Films—Slides 


NATURE SLIDES. Western birds, mammals, 
shells, insects, desert flowers, minerals. Sample 
slide with credit slip 25¢. Mention interests. 
Lists free. Scott Lewis, 1338 Buena Vista, 
Palm Springs, California. 


EVERGLADES NATIONAL PARK-—16 Koda- 
chrome Slides. Birds Park Features — Close 
out in sets only $3.95 postpaid, check with 
order. Department of Photography, National 
Park Concessions, Inc., Mammoth Cave, Ken- 
tucky. 


Birdhouses—Feeders 


BEAUTIFUL BIRDHOUSES $1.00 and $1.25, 
both $2.00. Feeders $1.50. Knockdown, Postpaid. 
Yonghaus, 666-46, Mountain View, N. J. 


NATIONALLY KNOWN outdoor wild bird feed- 
ers and houes. Free wholesale price list. Green- 
field Wood Products, Youngs Creek, Indiana. 


YOUR ONE-STOP MAIL ORDER CENTER 
for quality bird watching and attracting prod- 
ucts. Feeders, houses, seed, guides, binoculars, 
telescopes. Write for catalog. The Birdhouse, 
Plain Road, Greenfield, Mass. 


STOCKING STUFFERS for your bird loving 
friends sturdy and safe Maine fishnet suet 
bags, 50¢ each postpaid. Sea Garden Shop, 
Medomak, Maine. 


WILD BIRD FEEDERS FOR CHRISTMAS 
GIFTS—Nothing like it on the market. Can be 
hung from tree, mounted on post, or fastened 
near window. Small size $1.50 large size 
$2.00 postpaid. A. F. Munsey, 8116 North 29th 
Street, Omaha 12, Nebraska. 

Turn to next page 
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Plants—Seeds 


WOODLAND PLANTS AND FERNS that 
peal to nature lovers Write for catalogue. T 
Red Cedar Wildflower Nursery, Falls Village, 
Connecticut. 


Camping—Travel 


FAMILY STYLE VACATIONS, with hiking, 
swimming, fishing. Special programs for chil- 
dren and parents. Emphasis on Nature Study. 
California Sierra Nevada near Lake Tahoe and 
Desolation Valley Primitive Area. Write Fallen 
Leaf Lodge, Fallen Leaf, California. 


CAMPSITE FINDER Just published, Vol. 1, 
West $1.50, Vol. 2, East $1.00. Combined 
edition, case bound, $3.50 pp. Unique, quick and 
easy method of locating campgrounds. Dis- 
counts to dealers. Northwoods Nature & Art 
Center, Minocqua, Wisc. 


CAPE ROMAIN AND BULLS ISLAND BIRD- 
ERS: You can spend comfortable nights, have 
excellent meals, and packed lunches. For 
further information write Mrs. Gertrude L. 
Miles, Pinola Plantation, McClellanville, South 
Carolina. Phone 3459. 


Miscellaneous 


BIRDS CARVED OF WOOD painted natura! 
color. Very lifelike, any size. For prices and 
details, write Clem Wilding, Berger, Missouri. 


WOOD COLLECTIONS —18 specimen wood 
collections which clearly show the growth rings 
and heartwood. Excellent for nature study. 
Booklet describing and identifying woods includ- 
ed. $1.00 postpaid. Ryzelite Minerals, Box 569, 
Boulder, Colorado. 


MINERAL COLLECTIONS — 18 mineral speci- 
mens, including uranium and gold ore, mounted 
and identified. Descriptive booklet included. $1.00 
postpaid. Ryzelite Minerals, Box 569, Boulder, 
Colorado. 

PINE CONES. 1, inch to foot long. Illustrated 
autumn, Christmas folder. 24 species. Choice all- 
cone wreaths. Western Tree Cones, 1925 Brook- 
lane, Corvallis, Oregon. 


HANDMADE CHRISTMAS CARDS— real birch- 
bark, fresh cedar $1.00 dozen. Woodland 
Wildlife Notepaper designs look handdrawn 
Sample packet; assorted designs, colors: 24 
sheets, envelopes $1.00. Heover Handcraft, 
Grand Marais, Minnesota. 


NATURALIST’S CATALOG 25¢. Pairs: Cha- 
meleons $1.50, Hamsters $2.75, Flying Squirrels 
$12.50, Golden Pheasants $15.00, Ring-necks 
$6.00. 200 Mealworms $1.35. Quivira Specialties, 
Topeka 11, Kansas. 


ANCIENT ARROWHEADS: Fifteen $3.00 
twenty-five $5.00, hundred $17.50 Spearhead 
$1.00. Large Book-Relic Catalog 50¢. Tilton In 
dian Relics, Topeka 11, Kansas. 


INDIAN HEAD CENTS—-Highest prices paid 
Will buy one or a thousand. Write what you 
have or mail for my inspection Also buy 
old U.S. coins and gold Donald Farrell, 
Seneca Street, Chittenango, New York, 


PHOTO CHRISTMAS CARDS made from yo 
negatives. $1.95 a dozen Also picture 
cards. 250 cards only $6.50 Free price 


J. Terrell, Box 566, Grand Prairie, Texas. 
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ADVENTURES FOR BIRDWATCHERS 
IN JAMAICA—C ontinnwed from page 300 


the seclusion of the wood. One won- 
ders if this animosity could be due 
to the old man’s superficial resem- 
blance to a hawk, or perhaps it may 
be that he is not above varying his 
diet of lizards and caterpillars with 
an occasional egg or young bird. To 
be fair, I have never heard such a 


thing suggested before. The old man 


is not a parasitic nester, nor for that 


matter is the old woman, so “para- 
sitis’”” can be ruled out as a reason 


for the mockingbird’s resentment 
toward these birds. 

The old woman bird, Saurothera 
vetula, or to give it its official, but 
seldom-used name—Jamaican lizard 
cuckoo—is smaller. It is about 15 
inches long with a white throat and 
yellowish underparts. Its tail- 
markings are somewhat similar to 


those of the vyellow-billed cuckoo 
(which occurs here x whereas those 
of the old man bird remind one of 
regular strips of white 


a black background 
Both the old man and the old 


tape across 


woman are reputed to be “rain- 
birds,” that is their call is supposed 
to indicate, or to the superstitious 
actually to cause rain, and it is sur- 
prising how often it turns out that 
way, probably because they are most 
vocal at seasons when rain might 


reasonably be « xpect¢ d. 


Publications About Birds 
of Jamaica 


Readers of this article who may 
be planning to visit the island of 
Jamaica for a bird-watching trip, 
should refer to: “Check-list of the 
Birds of the West 
published by the 
Natural 


Indies,” by 
James Bond 
SCcLENnces 
Penna (1956), at 
Mr.Bond’s “Field 
Birds of the West 


Indies” is out of print, but it 


Academy oof 
Philadelphia 
S5.00 a copy 


Guide to th 


might be referred to in libraries. 
Other 


understand are 


publications which we 
ilso helpful, and 
are still in print, aré Bird-watch 
ing in Jamaica,” by Mary Jeffrey 
Smith 
Jamaica, B.W.L., by the 


Introduction to the 


published in Kingston 
Pioneer 
Press, and 
Birds of Jamaica by R. G. Tay 
lor, which may be purchased at 
$1.50 a copy from the Service De 
partment of the National Aud 
ubon Society 1130 Fifth Ave., 


New York 28, N. The Editor 


I have not attempted to catalogue 
all the new birds a visitor is likely 
to see, but only to give a fairly 
representative selection. There are 
many other birds and if you come 
during winter in the United States, 
you may also see some of the North 
American migrants. 

“Natural History Notes’ issued by 
the Natural History Society of Ja- 
maica, records that two visiting 
people, in August 1954, identified 
101 species of birds, which included 
a few of the earlier North American 
migrants. It is a very satisfactory 
list, and even if you do not see all 
the birds you hoped for, your field 
trips will certainly take you through 
some of the most varied and attrac- 
want 


tive scenery vou could evei 


to see.—THE ENb 


About the Author 


Mr. Clark is a Canadian who 
has lived in Jamaica for the last 
35> years. During that time he 
has been manager of the various 
branches there of The Bank of 
Nova Scotia. He 
years ago. 

Mr. Clark writes a weekly col- 
bird-watching for the 


retired eight 


umn on 
newspaper, The Sunday Gleaner, 
of Kingston, Jamaica. He says 
that bird-watching visitors to Ja- 
maica might contact Mr. C. Ber- 
nard Lewis, Director and Curator 
of the Institute of Jamaica, 14-16 
East Street, Kingston, who is also 
on the Committee of the Natural 
History Society of Jamaica. Mr. 
Lewis knows Jamaican birds and 
where to find them, and says that 
he would be pleased to draw up 
an itinerary for visitors interested 
in seeing birds. ‘The author says 
that if visitors come to Mande- 
ville, he and his wife will be glad 
to help in any way possible. Re- 

cently Mr. Clark wrote us 
“The most favourable season 
for visitors to come to Jamaica is 
any time from November to April 
inclusive, from the climatic as 
well as the bird-watching point 
of view. The weather is then 
cooler and all the northern mi- 
grants are here. If native Jamat- 
can birds are the sole objective 
there is no reason why a visitor 
should not come during the sum- 
mer. Hotel rates are lower, and 
while the weather is hot, espe- 
cially on the coast, one can al- 
ways find a comfortably cool place 

to stay in the mountains.” 
Tue Eprror 
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Discover a wildlife wonderland on the Audubon Wildlife 
Tours. Five trips are being conducted this winter and spring sea- 
son for your pleasure, two of them being based at Clewiston on 
the southern shore of Lake Okeechobee, one journey into the fabu- 
lously beautiful CORKSCREW SWAMP SANCTUARY in the 
northern portion of the Big Cypress country and the other into 
the FISHEATING CREEK country west of that Lake. Two trips 
base at Miami, one being a two-day trip through the EVER- 
GLADES NATIONAL PARK to BEAR LAKE and a boat trip on 
FLORIDA BAY, and the other being a one-day trip by station 


AUDUBON 
WILDLIFE 


weer 


8 


wagon and boat through the PARK to FLORIDA BAY and return. 
For those desiring to participate in the boat trips only on FLORI- 
DA BAY a fifth trip is planned, basing at Tavernier on Key Largo. 

Che tours start in December, 1957 and continue through April, 
1958. The fee is $15 per person for one-day trips, and $30 per 
person for two-day trips. 


For free illustrated folders and reservations write to 


NATIONAL AUDUBON SOCIETY 
13 MeAllister Areade, Miami, Florida 
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ROGER TORY PETERSON 


Presents m one Magnificent Volume 
a Library of the Great Literature of Bird Lore— 


THE BIRD WATCHERS 


ANTHOLOGY 


Roger Tory Peterson, often called the Twentieth-Century Audubon, is the 
world’s most famous bird watcher and one of the world’s foremost ornitholo- 
gists. Now he has assembled the finest one-volume library of bird lore ever 
published. An achievement of extraordinary scope and beauty, this is a book 
that will fascinate the bird watcher, the naturalist, and the armchair adven- 
turer. It traces the classic prog- 


ress of the bird watcher from 
85 selections by the great writers on 


birds, from such giants of the past as the earliest spark of interest 
Audubon, Thoreau, Darwin, Burroughs, and discovery to the thoughtful 
Bartram, and White to the experts of i 
today—Julian Huxley, John Kieran, Ed- observation of the confirmed 


win Way Teale, Peter Scott, Konrad enthusiast. Dr. Peterson intro- 


Lorenz, Dillon Ripley, William Beebe, 
James Fisher, Donald Culross Peattie, 
and many others. Large format, hand- tions with his own commen- 
somely illustrated, photographic end 
papers, frontispiece in full color. $7.50 


duces each of the book’s sec- 


tary, and has done over 100 
superb drawings especially for 
Deluxe, numbered edition, printed on this project. 


rag paper limited to 750 copies, auto- 
graphed by Dr. Peterson $18.50 


“A real thriller for anyone interested in waterfowl.’—JoHn KIERAN 


A PADDLING OF DUCKS 


Autobiographical adventures of a naturalist 


by DILLON RIPLEY 


Associate Professor of Zoology at Yale University 
Curator of Vertebrate Zoology at the Peabody Museum 


An account of twenty-five years of observ- 
ing and collecting waterfowl in such widely 
distant places as South America, the Pa- 
cific, Ceylon, South Africa, India, and 
Europe. Mr. Ripley describes his methods 
of hatching, raising, and feeding birds, 
and protecting them from predators; he 
tells of the program to bring the wood duck 
back from near extinction, and of Peter 
Scott’s Wildfowl Trust in England. In- 


cluded is a fascinating eyewitness account 
of the Japanese sport of duck netting. 


“An intimate, sensitive and highly inform- 
ative narrative of a remarkable companion- 
ship between one man and many birds.” 

—FAIRFIELD OSBORN 


Beautifully illustrated by Francis Lee 


Jaques $6.00 HARCOURT, BRACE & CO. 
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